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1. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION—ITS HISTORY, POSITION, 
AND PROSPECTS. 


Tue Congregational Union of England and Wales struggled 
into existence in the year 1831, amidst some contentions for its 
paternity, and attended by numerous and varied prognostications 
as to its future history. Many of its warmest friends doubted 
whether it possessed the elements of perpetuity, and trembled for 
its welfare and success, as they contemplated the possible and pro- 
bable opposition it would be called to encounter. Some of the 
persons who, from principle or prejudice, were unfavourable to its 
formation, were not slow to predict its speedy dissolution, and to 
attempt their best to fulfil their own prophecies; while others— 
fearing that it might eventually assume such legislative authority, 
or so constitute itself a court of appeal, as to interfere with the 
independency of churches and pastors, and lay the foundation of 
Presbyterian rule, or Episcopal domination, by which our Congre- 
gationalism would be gradually undermined, and_ eventually 
destroyed—looked upon it with doubt and suspicion. A few of 
the wiser and farther-seeing of our fathers and brethren were 
alone confident in the belief, that not only such a union was feasible, 
and that it could do no disservice to our denomination, but that it 
would, on the contrary, impart incalculable benefit to our churches 
and to the cause of Christian truth at large. 

For a considerable time previous to the period we have men- 
tioned it had been felt by our pastors and churches generally, that 
some bond of visible union beyond anything we then possessed 
was desirable. On all hands it was admitted that a real, blessed 
unity did exist among us ; that, without any confession or creeds, 
without any synod or authoritative interpreting power, and simply 
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as the result of a constant appeal to the testimony of the word 
of God, there was a wonderful amount of oneness of opinion and 
practice pervadmg the body. Still it was felt that our denomina- 
tional principles, so far from being fully known and appreciated, 
were frequently misrepresented, as much from ignorance as from 
hatred, and that consequently it was of vast importance that our 
sentiments on all questions of theological and ecclesiastical truth 
should be better and more widely known than they were, and 
that this might be attempted, with advantage, through the medium 
of such an organisation as the proposed union. 

It was further argued that, after a season of comparative inac- 
tivity and indifference, the distinctive principles of Congregation- 
alism had for more than half a century been silently gaming 
ground ; that those who had embraced them from conviction felt 
an increasing assurance of their truth and importance; that the 
period had fully arrived when, from a regard to the Divine glory and 
the salvation of our fellow-men, the attempt should be made to 
diffuse them still more widely and rapidly ; that, in order to this, 
the union and concentration of the piety, talents, and resources of 
the Congregational body were indispensable ; and that, under the 
Divine blessing, an extended and compact union of our churches 
could not fail to procure for these principles increasing attention, 
and consequent extension, in this and in other lands. 

To the only weighty objection offered to this project, which 
was founded on an anticipation of the ultimate baleful influence 
of such union on the liberty of the churches, it was justly replied, 
that the principle which lay at its foundation was not a recently 
discovered one, nor one about to be touched as a matter of experi- 
ment. It was affirmed as a well-known fact, that Goodwin, and Ames, 
and Owen, the venerable champions of Independency, had, nearly 
two centuries before, not only recognised the principle as a sate 
and binding one, but really applied it, inasmuch as a similar union 
was formed in London in the year 1658, and was the means of 
great usefulness to our churches, till it merged, in the year 1690, 
into a wider confederacy, embracing both Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents. In America, the same principle had been recognised 
by Robinson, and was subsequently applied by his successors so 
efficiently as that, after two centuries of trial, it was found to work 
well, even amidst republican institutions, and it then embraced 
upwards of a thousand Congregational churches in New England 
alone. Still further it was argued, that nothing more was intended 
by the union than the extended application of the principle which 
was incorporated in our local and county associations, and that, 
if these worked with advantage to their several localities, this 
might well work with augmented profit to the country at large. 
It was likewise stated, with peculiar emphasis, that the proposed 
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union was not one of ministers only ; that it would be no secret 
conclave, no episcopal convocation, but simply a union of churches, 
professing the same faith and order ; that all the meetings would 
be open, and laymen not only be at liberty, but be encouraged to 
speak for themselves, and that, consequently, the very first encroach- 
ments on the liberties of the people, if ever attempted, would be 
observed, opposed, and come to nought. 

This whole question had been canvassed orally, in private circles 
and county meetings, and had been discussed fully in the columns 
of the ‘World’ newspaper, and in the pages of the ‘Congre- 
gational Magazine,’ till something like a ripeness of public opinion 
had been discerned in favour of making the attempt to form a 
union. Some country and metropolitan pastors united in May of 
the year 1830 to draw up a rough outline of the plan, which was 
discussed at two numerous meetings of ministers and lay gentlemen, 
afterwards held in the metropolis. Soon after, the Dorsetshire 
Ministerial Association, somewhat prematurely, published, in eight 
articles, the outlines of a plan for the proposed representative sys- 
tem. This was, however, subsequently withdrawn, and the London 
Provisional Committee was left at liberty to mature its plans, and 
to lay them before a meeting of delegates and others to be assem- 
bled in this metropolis, in the following May. 

The place of meeting was the Congregational Library, in 
Blomfield Street, which had just then been obtained for the use of 
the denomination. Up to that time our body did not possess a 
building or even a room which could be called its own. The 
library in Red-cross Street, founded by the venerable Dr. Daniel 
Williams, had been brought under the control and management 
of Dissenters who were nominally Presbyterian, but actually 
Unitarian. This, therefore, presented no place of meeting for 
evangelical Nonconformists. The Congregational Board of minis- 
ters and the committees of our various societies were compelled 
to meet in hired rooms at coffee-houses and taverns, by which it was 
found that the respectability of the denomination was diminished, 
and great inconvenience often experienced. The lease of the City 
Concert Rooms in Blomfield Street was purchased, through the 
prompt and cheerful spirit of liberality displayed by a few members 
of the denomination, and this building was vested in trustees for the 
benetit of the body. The foundation of a valuable library was laid 
by the munificent gift of a large collection of books by Mr. Joshua 
Wilson. Rooms and offices were provided for the transaction of 
denominational business. Adequate fire-proof accommodation was 
afforded for the reception of the trust-deeds and other valuable 
documents belonging to our churches,—an advantage, in the way of 
security, of which we fear they have been very backward to avail 
themselves. A room, of considerable size, was set apart for public 
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meetings in the building, and in this assembled the delegates, 
ministers, and officers of churches, on Tuesday morning, May 10, 
and, by adjournment, on Friday, May 13, 1831, to consider the 
subject of a general Congregational Union. This assembly con- 
sisted of one hundred persons ; eighty-two of whom were minis- 
ters, and eighteen laymen. It was spoken of at the time as not 
inferior to any assemblage of Nonconformists convened since the 
memorable convocation at Westminster, in 1643. Judged of by 
the results which have flowed from its deliberations, we think it 
entitled to this high distinction. About a fifth part of the 
honoured men who composed that meeting have passed away from 
the activities of time, reminding those of us who survive that the 
day of opportunity and usefulness is far spent, and that what we 
would do for the welfare of others we must do quickly. Amongst 
the departed we have to number both the chairmen of the two 
meetings, the Rev. A. Douglas, of Reading, and the Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher, of Stepney, to whose sainted memory we have mournful 
pleasure in making this passing reference. After fervent prayer 
and considerable discussion, the whole plan of the union was 
unanimously adopted. In the first resolution the desirableness of 
such a union was affirmed, and its province defined, while it was 
carefully guarded by the declaration that ‘it shall not in any case 
assume legislative authority, or become a court of appeal.’ Its 
objects were afterwards stated to be, the promotion of evangelical 
religion in connexion with the Congregational denomination—the 
cultivation of brotherly affection and co-operation in the associated 
churches—the maintenance of fraternal correspondence with Con- 
gregational churches, and other bodies of Christians throughout 
the world—the publication of an annual letter to the associated 
churches—and the endeavour to uphold and extend the civil rights 
of Protestant Dissenters. Some minor objects were stated, as 
desirable to aim at, and the methods by which the whole should be 
carried out was in general terms agreed upon. It was then 
resolved, that the entire scheme should be Jaid before all the 
churches of our order, with a view to obtain, if possible, the senti- 
ments of the whole body upon it, so that it might be presented 
for final adoption, in the most perfect and satisfactory form, at a 
general meeting appointed to be held in the following year. 

The next meeting took place on Tuesday, the 8th May, 1882, 
when one hundred and sixteen delegates and visitors were present. 
Various communications were laid before the assembly from the 
associations to which letters had been addressed, from which it 
appeared that, of the thirty-four counties in England in which 
there were Congregational associations—six counties having none— 
twenty-six were most favourably disposed to the object, four had 


declined for the present to be connected with it, and from the 
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remaining four no answers had been received. At this meeting it 
was resolved, ‘That the Union be now formed;’ and the consti- 
tution as laid down in the former year was unanimously adopted. 

The career of the Union has been in all outward appearances as 
prosperous from that day onwards as its most sanguine friends 
could have anticipated. From year to year it has received valuable 
accessions, so that it now includes, with one or two exceptions, all 
the county associations of England and Wales, and_ several 
esteemed pastors of churches of those excepted associations. Its 
annual meetings have been attended by increasing numbers, till 
its original place of meeting has long ceased to be adequate to 
the reception of its members, and they have assembled, conse- 
quently, in Crosby Hall. The last assembly numbered three 
hundred and twenty-two ministers, delegates, and students ; 
and, in addition to these, representatives from Scotland, from 
Ireland, from Belgium, and from the United States were present. 
Soon after the establishment of the Union, it was found desirable 
to hold autumnal meetings in the chief provincial towns. This 
measure has tended much to render the association popular, 
as it has removed it from metropolitan influence, given the 
people of the localities im which these meetings have been 
held a deeper interest in the proceedings of the body, and 
diffused a hallowed influence over vast assemblies, in its public 
meetings held for the exposition of our distinctive principles, or 
for the advancement of our Christian missions. These meetings 
have been held successively in Birmingham, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Norwich, and Manchester. On all these assem- 
blies a large amount of holy peace and fraternal love has rested. 
Few persons have attended them without delight and profit. The 
last appears to have been the crowning meeting, and those who 
were privileged to attend it will long remember it as a season of 
‘refreshing trom the presence of the Lord.’ 

We think we are now in a position to determine the ex- 
tent to which the Union has hitherto realised the ends of its 
formation, and to speculate with some tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty on its probable future career. The brief sketch we have 
thus furnished of its history may shed some light on its present 
position, and enable our readers to judge how far it has been 
conducted in harmony with the principles adopted and the 
ends contemplated by its founders. Nothing like rashness or 
undue excitement marked the procedure of the persons more 
immediately concerned in its formation, Their aims were 
from the first intelligible and feasible, and they addressed them- 
selves to their great undertaking as men who understood the 
responsibilities of their position, and the nature of the difficulties 
with which they had to contend. They laid the foundations of 
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the institution deep and broad, and they with others have continued 
to build upon it a superstructure much in harmony with the origi- 
nal design. Their prudence was the footstep of wisdom, in which 
their successors have safely walked. There has never been, in 
our judgment, any actual or virtual departure from the fundamental 


‘principles adopted at the beginning. The Union has gradually 


silenced all objections, by attending to its own appropriate work ; 
it has carefully abstained from any and from every act which, by 
the most ingenious construction, could be regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the independency of our churches; and it has unques- 
tionably done good service to our denomination. Never did it 
stand so high im general estimation as at the present moment ; 
and, without attcimpting to eulogise all its separate acts, we honestly 
believe and affirm that it is entitled to the gratitude and confi- 
dence of every Congregational church and pastor in the land. 

Believing as we do in the Christian liberty of discussing, in a 
right spirit, the actions of public bodies professing to aim at the 
public welfare, and thmking that a wholesome atmosphere is 
thereby created, we shall claim the right of friendly critics in a 
brief review of the proceedings of the Union. We wish to judge 
of its deeds in the light and by the rule of its own professions. 
We have done so; and if we have not found them faultless, we are 
of opinion that they are quite as accordant with the expectations 
justly awakened, as may be looked for in any course of action 
undertaken in the existing imperfect state of the church. 

How far, then, has the Union aimed at and secured the objects 
to which it is avowedly directed? Inthe first place, it proposed to 
promote the diffusion of Christian truth in connexion with our 
churches. To what extent it has actually succeeded in exciting a 
holier zeal, a nobler love to principle, and a more anxious desire 
for the spiritual improvement of mankind on the part of our 
denomination, is a point which cannot positively be determined 
under present circumstances ; but that it has honestly aimed at all 
this, in its various publications, and by the healthful tone of piety 
it has sought to cultivate by other means, cannot for a moment be 
doubted by any one conversant with its history. We think it has 
succeeded in counteracting, in a good degree, the paralysing 
influence which was overtaking our body as the result of combined 
systematic opposition to its efforts from the dominant ecclesiastical 
party in this country. It has rallied our forces, made us increas- 
ingly feel the value of our principles, and in a variety of ways 
promoted the efficiency of the Congregational body. By associat- 
mg the Home Missionary Society and the Irish Evangelical 
Society as affiliated institutions to itself, it has imereased their 
power of benevolent activity: while it has originated and guided 


the Colonial Missionary Society, which is one of the most valuable 
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and useful of all the Christian organisations which belong to us as 
a section of the Christian world. 

Admirably adapted as our principles are to create and cherish 
the spirit of brotherly love, they had no adequate method of 
manifesting this temper until the Congregational Union was 
formed. Our numerous churches appeared to resemble detached 
and isolated particles, rather than a compact and united body, per- 
vaded by one spirit and animated by a feeling of common 
sympathy in all its members. Still, indeed, we are far from eul- 
tivating all that deep interest in each other’s welfare which the 
closeness of our relationship demands. But much of the coldness 
and indifference once existing amongst us has departed ; cur pastors 
are better acquainted with each other; our churches are indi- 
vidually more concerned for the prosperity of the whole than they 
were; and this is mainly owing to the influence of the Union. 
It has made us familiar with the state of our brethren in Europe 
and America; and the exchange of friendly salutations, by letter 
and by living representatives, has enlarged the scope of our affec- 
tions and made us feel how truly our social preferences are com- 
patible with the most extended Christian benevolence. Fraternal 
intercourse of a delightful kind has been produced between our 
denomination and various sections of the church of Christ; and 
we have thus evinced to the world our supreme attachment to 
those great truths which unite the children of God in one. The 
yearning of the whole church for a more extended and perfect 
union has received palpable form in the assemblies of our Union, 
who have made at least one overture for that enlarged and mani- 
fested union which is now engaging the attention of all right- 
minded Protestant Christians. 

The publications from the press by the Congregational Union 
have been very varied, and, on the whole, of great utility. Its 
periodical literature has attamed an unprecedented circulation, 
the profits of which are creating a fund for the sustenance of our 
poorer and aged ministry. The Historical Memorials of our body, 
published under the sanction of the Union, have vindicated us 
from the reproach of ignorance and bigotry, and made us familiar 
with the history of our principles and of the men who, with honest 
hearts and truthful words, vindicated them at the sacrifice of 
liberty and life. The smaller tractates issued by the committee 
of the Union are sound, candid, and Christian. That simple, 
but comprehensive ‘ Declaration’ of our faith and church order, 
published at an early period of its history, should be circulated 
in tens of thousands through the length and breadth of our 
land. It has all the advantages of a Christian creed, without 
any of the objectionable features usually inherent in such docu- 
ments. The defenceless parts of most creeds of human origin 
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are generally guarded by threatenings and anathemas; but this 
declaration, free from such defences, is worthy of a body of men 
who appeal simply to the Scriptures, and adopt as their motto, 
the inspired injunctions, ‘ Prove all things. Hold fast that which 
is good.’ If unmeasured praise cannot be bestowed on the Con- 
gregational Hymn Book, we feel that it is a better collection of 
psalmody than it has often appeared to be in the opinion of certain 
of its opponents: we could wish, however, that it were more 
completely adapted for universal adoption by our churches than 
it is. Imperfect as our statistics yet are, much of the information 
we possess on the subject we owe to some publications from the 
Union, and especially to the ‘Congregational Calendar,’ pub- 
lished annually at a considerable loss to its projectors. How far 
the Wycliffe Society is to be identified with the Union we cannot 
determine, but this somewhat unfortunate institution, somehow or 
other, has failed to give general satisfaction. This has arisen not 
from any want of zeal or industry on the part of its executive, but 
from the expence incurred in bringing it before the public, and 
from the limited number of subscribers to its works. In the event 
of that number not being speedily increased, it might be desirable, 
on all accounts, to dissolve the society. 

The Union has shown itself always alive to the religious liberties 
of Protestant Dissenters ; and has promptly exerted itself to obtain 
an extension of our rights, when practicable, and to guard the sacred 
ark of our liberties, when attacked. It originated that noble 
effort in behalf of liberal education which has called forth or given 
impulse to similar efforts on the part of other denominations ; and 
while it has failed to accomplish all that was at first hoped for in 
our own connexion, this disappoimtment has arisen, we are willing 
to believe, from unpropitious circumstances which the committee 
have had but little power to avert. We are greatly indebted to 
the Union for the conference it convened on the subject of our 
collegiate institutions, and for the attention it is now bestowing on 
the subject of lay colleges and other collateral subjects. Our only 
astonishment is that, with such limited pecuniary means as it has 
had at its disposal, it should have been able to sct so many valuable 
agencies at work, and to have actually accomplished so large an 
amount of good. From the commencement it has been enfeebled 
for want of adequate funds; it is now burdened with a debt, 
which the sum of £500 would not only be sufficient to liquidate, 
but would so enrich its treasury as to enable the committee to 
accomplish with efficiency many of the undertakings entrusted to 
their care. An appeal has recently been put forth to obtain this 
sum; with what success we do not know, but we feel assured that 
the friends of Congregationalism will do themselves a deep in- 
justice if they do not promptly supply the requisite amount. 
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It would be difficult to over-estimate the obligations of our de- 
nomination to the zeal, energy, and untiring devotedness to its 
interests of the Secretary of the Congregational Union. To that 
prince of secretaries, the Rev. Algernon Wells, all our institutions 
are deeply indebted. His soundness of judgment, moderation, and 
forbearance, have done much to harmonise discordant opinions and 
to secure a unity of judgment and feeling. But for his plodding 
industry and untiring zeal, the Union itself would more than once 
have been perilled, and one of its missions has at times leaned 
almost entirely on him for support. 

In this commendatory estimate of the Congregational Union ..e 
have no wish to hold it up as a faultless institution. We have 
heard objections of various kinds occasionally raised to it, most 
of which, we are persuaded, are unfounded, or at least greatly over- 
stated. In common with many of its friends we, however, are of 
opinion that the order of business in its annual assemblies might 
be improved. We think that the reports and other papers read, 
though extremely excellent and valuable, are usually much too 
long, and that their abridgment would be hailed by the assembly 
as a positive boon. On the introduction of delegates or dis- 
tinguished strangers, it would, perhaps, be sufficient if the right 
hand of fellowship, or some other token of recognition, were given 
to them by the chairman, and that opportunity should be afforded 
only to such of them formally to address the meeting as are 
charged with some communications from the Christian societies 
they represent. To our taste there has been too much of set 
speech-inaking on the part of some of our brethren, who always 
speak well, but whose lengthened orations appear somewhat un- 
suitable on such occasions. By accident, rather than by design, 
the principal part of the speaking not infrequently devolves on 
the same metropolitan ministers from year to year. As a con- 
sequence of all this, there is much less time allowed than could 
be desired for the patient and orderly transaction of important 
business, and for the utterance of those fraternal emotions which 
pervade the minds of the assembled pastors and delegates from 
the country, whose communications on local circumstances might 
often prove of essential service to the whole assembly. Perhaps, 
at times, an undue anxicty has been manifested on the part of the 
principal friends of the Union to avoid any apparent division of 
opinion on a vote embracing some question of principle or policy 
of action; and thus, to some quiet spectators, it has seemed as if 
the complete canvassing of opinions were sacrificed to a timid 
anxiety for uniformity of expression. Now, as we believe that 
uniformity is not, in and of itself, a good; so do we strongly feel 
that, if the endeavour to preserve it does the slightest violence to 
any conscientious scruple, it becomes an actual evil. 
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If there be any weight or worth in these objections, which are 
put forth in no unfriendly spirit, as the tenor of this entire article 
may prove, then some advantage may result from their being thus 
mentioned. The committce may have it in their power to improve, 
to some extent, the way in which business is despatched at the 
annual meetings; but much, very much depends on the represent- 
atives of the churches when assembled. ‘This matter belongs to 
them. Under the Divine blessing they will give tone and 
character to each successive meeting. The Spirit of grace and 
supplication has, we think, often rested in an eminent degree on 
the assembled brethren ; and increasing attention may be given to 
devotional exercises, in conformity with the original design of the 
Union, and as a means of augmenting the spirituality and con- 
sequent efficiency of our churches. 

We have not much fear as to the future stability and usefulness of 
this truly Christian confederation. Still we deem it right to offer a 
suggestion or two, which occurs to us as of considerable im- 
portance, in the future prosecution of its designs. Great care, we 
think, should be taken in all the publications of the society, so as 
not to commit the whole body, even by implication, to an approval 
of what may be nothing more than individual opinion, or that of a 
portion of the whole denomination. It is the glory of our scrip- 
tural independency that it leaves individuals, as well as churches, 
at liberty to form their own opinions on all questions of principle 
and action, whether in their private or associate capacity. And 
under this conviction we shall always be prepared to protest 
against any attempt to mould our political faith, or to coerce our 
ecclesiastical movements, through the medium of the publications 
of the Union, even though they might fairly express the opinion of 
a majority of our brethren. We freely and fully concede the right 
of liberty we thus claim; but we hold it tenaciously for ourselves +> 
as one of our chartered privileges. 

Care, we think, should be taken by the committee, not to bring 
forward great questions at the autumnal meetings without due 
notice ; nor to take votes upon them without previous opportunity 
afforded the brethren of deliberately pondering the details of the 
measures about to be submitted for adoption. The excitement of 
a large assembly is by no means favourable to the exercise of all 
that calmness of mind and comprehensiveness of view which 
should be predominant in the acceptance of measures, the influence 
of which may be great, for good or for evil, on the history of 
unborn generations. We are no advocates for a timid policy, but 
are rather pleading for a cautious line of procedure, dictated by 
‘the spirit not of fear, but of power, and love, and of a sound 
mind.’ 

It is very possible that with the lapse of time temptations may 
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be multiplied to increase the centralising power of the Union ; 
and we should regard its submission to these as a serious calamity. 
Hitherto it has wisely abstained from using the power it might 
have claimed. The British missions, while associated with the 
Union, are not under its direction, but under the management of 
separate committees. The Board of Education is controlled by a 
committee distinct from the committee of the Union, and responsible 
to its own constituents. This is just as it should be, and any 
departure from this line of procedure would be injurious. To 
place our colleges, for instance, under the management of the 
Union; or to make it, or any similar board in London, the 
medium of communication between vacant churches and un- 
employed or moveable ministers, would be to throw an amount of 
patronage into the hands of a few which would be incompatible 
with the welfare of the many. ‘The centralisation of power may be 
good in a perfect state of society, but is not well adapted to the 
present imperfect condition of mankind. Under absolute govern- 
ments it works a certain amount of good, notwithstanding its ten- 
dency to despotism, but it is ill fitted to the state of a free and 
independent people. Fatal as it is to civil liberty, we deem it still 
more ruinous to religious freedom, and hence we deprecate any 
approach to its possession on the part of our Union. 

Let these possible evils not be overlooked by the friends of the 
Congregational Union in its future career of wise and beneficent 
operation, and we see no way in which it can possibly be inimical 
to the liberties of separate churches; except indeed remotely, on 
the supposition of its becoming possessed of large endowments, or 
on that of our churches renouncing in any degree an attachment to 
their distinctive principles. Both these contingencies seem well 
provided against. The churches will take care that the Union does 
not become over-burdened with wealth, and the Union will keep 
the principles of the churches so prominently in view as to prevent 
their neglect or abandonment. 

In conclusion, we congratulate the Union on the good it has 
already effected, and trust that a long and honourable career of 
usefulness awaits it. We hope it will continue to diffuse the in- 
estimable blessings of Christian truth and holy liberty in this 
kingdom, and in other parts of Christendom, and that, through its 
wise and combined instrumentality, other denominations of 
Christians may be led increasingly to examine and to imbibe our 
principles, even where they do not openly profess them ; convinced 
as we are that their diffusion will be coetaneous with the spread of 
the Saviour’s kingdom, and the dawn of that millennial day in 
which the whole earth will be filled with his glory. 
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THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


An anonymous work has lately issued from the press, bearing 
the title of ‘The Literary History of the New Testament; and 
though we have been somewhat late in noticing it, this delay has 
not been owing to any doubtfulness on our part of its value and 
importance. We are not prepared, indeed, to bestow upon it in- 
discriminate praise, as if it were, in all respects, what we could 
have wished a work upon such a subject to be. There are some 
serious omissions in the volume which we could wish to see sup- 
plied, and there are several redundancies which we should like to 
see removed in order to make room for more relevant and 
necessary matter ; but, with these deductions from its merit, we are 
free to say that the author has produced a very able and useful 
work. 

Although the phrase may sound rather strange to some ears, 
the New Testament has, no doubt, its literary history, like every 
other book. Its Divine inspiration does not hinder this; its 
inspiration is, in truth, the primary and fundamental fact in its 
literary history, and that grand peculiarity which makes every 
other circumstance connected with the composition of the book 
not only a lawful, but a deeply interesting and important subject 
of inquiry. With this great fact in view it becomes the part, not 
only of intelligent curiosity, but of admiring and grateful piety, to 
inquire diligently after all that may be known regarding the sub- 
ordinate facts that accompanied so signal an efflux of the Divine 
wisdom :—what human pens were employed to communicate the 
mind of God to men: at what times and places the intermittent 
spring of inspiration gushed up and flowed over: on what 
occasions and for what immediate ends the Divine afflatus came 
down: what was the specific character and amount of each com- 
munication: and whether these communications given to the 
church, through the medium of different human minds, took any 
varying tinge from the distinctive qualities of these minds, or 
preserved in all alike a uniform and unvaried character :—it is 
such questions as these that are comprised in a literary history of 
the New Testament ; and they surely belong to the province, not 
only of the biblical critic, but of the devout student of the works 


* The Literary History of the New Testament. London: Seeley, Burn- 
side, and Seeley, 1845. ‘As aromatics yield their perfume so much the 
more, the more they are bruised, so do the Scriptures give up their hid 
treasures of meaning in proportion as they are constantly handled ’— 
Chrysostome’s Homilies. 
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and ways of God. ‘The works of the Lord are great,’—and the 
inspiration of the Scriptures is one of the greatest,—‘ sought out 
of all them that have pleasure therein.’ 

We could have wished the author of the work before us to have 
commenced by giving us a definite enumeration of the subjects 
which he conceived to be included within the range of the literary 
history of the New Testament. If he had done so he would have 
avoided some confusion of thought which appears in his intro- 
ductory chapter, in which we find him in one place making a 
distinction between the genuineness of the New Testament books, 
and the topics belonging to their literary history, and yet in 
another place dwelling at considerable length upon the evidence of 
their genuineness, as if, after all, he conceived it to come within 
the scope of the history. This discussion occurs under the 
marginal heading, ‘The Canon determined by Historical 
Evidence.’ He is opposing in that passage the Romish notion 
that an authoritative decision of the councils of the church was 
requisite to settle the canon of the New Testament. But it 
appears to us that such a discussion was quite beyond his province, 
if he was to adhere to the distinction which he had previously 
drawn, and especially as he had in a preceding page formally taken 
leave of the question of the genuineness of the volume in the fol- 
lowing words : ‘ Receiving the volume of the New Testament as what 
it purports to be—the writings of those who were divinely com- 
missioned to record the facts and promulgate the doctrines of the 
Christian religion—let us endeavour to ascertain and describe the 
general features of this wonderful and inestimable collection of 
documents.’ 

We do not concur with the author in the limited range of topics 
which, as we gather indirectly from his introductory chapter, he 
assigns to the literary history of the New Testament. He excludes 
from this history, not only the historical proof of the genuineness 
of the book, but also the historical evidence of its inspiration. 


The whole of what he says on the latter topic is comprised in the 
following note :— 


‘The proof of the inspiration of the apostolic writings rests upon the 
fact that the apostles were inspired teachers Divinely commissioned, and 
their writings are part and parcel of their teaching. As they “spoke” so 
they wrote, “as they were moved by the i Ghost.” The objections raised 
against the plenary inspiration of the sacred writers of the New Testament 
have been ably and satisfactorily met by M. Gaussen, of Geneva, in his 
recent work, entitled “ 7'heopneustie,” of which an English translation has 
appeared.’ 


So limited is the author’s idea of the extent of his subject, of its 


materials, and of its bearings upon the Christian evidences, that he 
expresses himself as follows :— 
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‘Copious and satisfactory as is the evidence of the authenticity 
and genuineness of the New Testament, the materials for its literary 
history apart from the information communicated by the sacred writers 
themselves, are exceedingly scanty. The inestimable value of the 
written document is strikingly illustrated by the extreme uncertainty 
which attaches to all traditional information concerning the apostles or 
the events of the early ages. Where the sacred narrative terminates we 
find ourselves without an historical guide, like a traveller who, on passing 
out of a walled city, enters upon a desolated and pathless waste. We have 
no contemporary Christian writings. * * * It would seem as if the 
silence which guards the precincts of the sacred volume, to what cause 
soever assignable, were intended to repress curiosity as an idle intruder ; 
and in answer to inquiries having no reference to faith or to religious duty, 
a voice seems to proceed from that silence—‘ What is that to thee? Follow 
thou me.” It is well, however, that the fact should be distinctly under- 
stood, in order to prevent unreasonable disappointment, and to guard the 
inquirer against erroneous conclusions. ‘The history of the inspired 
document forms no part of the evidence of Christianity. Bishop Marsh has 
gone so far as to affirm that, ‘‘ could it be proved that the books of the New 
Testament were not written by the persons to whom they are ascribed, it 
would be no necessary consequence that the religion itself were a forgery.” 
But, though Christianity might still be true, it would, on this hypothesis, 
as an acute critic has remarked, “come to us without any evidence of its 
truth, and could not be the object of rational belief.” The inquiry into the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Scriptures of the New Testament, in- 
cluding, by necessary consequence, their inspiration and authority, is of 
the first importance. Not so, however, those critical and historical inquiries 
the chief aim of whichis to illustrate the literary character of the compo- 
sitions, to explain the allusions, or to detect the historical and biographical 
marks to be found in them. To a lover of the Scriptures, such inquiries 
are a source of both pleasure and advantage. They are like deciphering 
the handwriting, tracing out the family history, or dwelling on the 
cherished peculiarities of a friend. But to one who takes this line of ex- 
amination to gratify a sceptical curiosity, or even as a means of establishing 
his faith, such inquiries are adapted to afford as little profit as satisfaction’ 
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According to these views, the literary history of the New 
Testament begins where the proof of its genuineness and inspi- 
ration ends ; it forms no part of the evidences of Christianity ; it 
is not at all calculated to give confirmation to faith. A man must 
be a believer before he can enter upon it with advantage ; he must 
be a lover of the Scriptures before he can commence the study of 
their literary history with satisfaction. Now we strongly demur 
to all these views. They betray no small confusion of thought, 
and would certainly convey to the mind of an unbeliever or an 
inquirer, a very erroneous and dangerous impression regarding 
the documentary basis of our faith. How is it possible to prove 
the genuineness and the inspiration of the New Testament books 
without drawing upon their literary history? Or how is it possible 
to do justice to their literary history without stating the historical 
evidence of their genuineness and inspiration? Surely the main 
sulject in the literary history of any book is its authorship; the 
time whepv, the place where, and the circumstances in which it 
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was written are all subordinate particulars compared with this 
primary one. We claim for the New Testament books apostolic 
authorship, and Divine inspiration. These are the two primary 
facts in their literary history; the facts which make every other 
circumstance connected with their production so interesting and 
important ; and nothing, we think, can be plainer than that these 
two topics should have occupied a large and prominent place in a 
work professing to give that history: we do not mean that they 
should have been treated controversially; all we could have wished 
would have been a didactic, practical, and comprelensive state- 
ment of the evidence upon which these primary facts rest. If our 
author had taken this extended view of his subject, he would have 
had no reason to confess any scautiness of materials; nor would 
there have been any danger of his either disappointing the ex- 
pectations of his readers, or sending any of them away with the 
impression that there was little certainty to be obtained in regard 
to the literary history of a book which, nevertheless, claims to be 
the word of God. The author would also have better prepared 
the minds of his readers for such reflections as the following, 
which are just and excellent in themselves, but which always 
come with the best grace and effect, when they are offered, not 
as a substitute for argument, but as an appendix to it :— 


‘Christianity—and the same may be said of the book of God—never re- 
veals itself fully except to love. Sympathy is the only key that will put us 
in possession of the true beauties and full import of the sacred writings. 
To an affectionate study of the Scriptures, a thousand minute indications of 
their Divine spirit are intelligible, which criticism overlooks, and scepticism 
could not understand. ‘The wise and the learned stumble over difficulties 
which the simplicity of a child can easily surmount. There is something 
absolutely revolting in the spirit of insolent cross-examination which has 
characterised the treatment of the sacred volume by some Christian critics 
and commentators; as if the veracity and authority of the inspired writers, 
rather than the fuith, or intellectual satisfaction, or piety of the inquirer, 
were staked on the investigation. Let us remember we are not to judge the 
Scripture ; the Scripture is to judge us. Woe to him who comes to the New 
Testament in the spirit of an accuser, instead of a penitent; not to learn, 
but to impugn !’ 


There is another subject to which we think the author of a 
literary history of the New Testament should have given a dis- 
tinct and ample chapter—viz., the history of the collection of its 
several books into the volume which they now form, and of the 
means by which the whole canon was preserved, uncorrupt and 
entire, through succeeding ages. This would have opened up a 
very interesting field of inquiry, and one with which comparatively 
few readers are familiar. How deeply interesting and instructive 
on this subject is Isaac Taylor’s ‘ History of the Transmission of 
Ancient Books to Modern Times!’ Why did not our author avail 
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himself of the curious and important information contained in 
that work, even if he had not gone farther back, and referred to 
the more erudite works of Montfaucon and Mabillon? We should 
have liked, also, that he had bestowed some space upon the nature 
and genius of the language in which the New Testament books 
were written ; and upon the relations in which that peculiar dialect 
stood, both to the more ancient classic Greek, and to the ver- 
nacular language of the Jews of that age. He might have pointed 
out with advantage, likewise, the strong and pervading influence 
which the spirit and style of the Old Testament had exercised 
upon the composition of the New. All the subjects we thus desi- 
derate might have been introduced, in as many chapters, into 
an introductory book ; or, still better, the author might have given 
us, first, the general literary history of the whole volume ; and 
then, in a separate department of his work, the special literary 
history of the several books—just as the Germans divide their in- 
troductions to the New Testament into general and special. His 
plan would thus have been much more complete than it is at 
present. Nor, if he should adopt such a plan in a future edition, 
would it be necessary for him to swell the work to an inconvenient 
size. In such a case we would recommend him to leave out 
altogether the chapter on ‘ Harmonies of the Gospels ;’ for, however 
useful in itself, we do not see how that chapter properly belongs to 
the literary history of the New Testament. The harmonising of 
the Gospels, and the explanation of their chronological difficulties, 
do not fall so properly within the province chosen by our author, 
as within that of the Christian apologist or the commentator. We 
think, also, that the author has forgotten his proper character and 
office, when he enters at great length into the chronology and ful- 
filment of the prophecies of the Apocalypse. All that could fairly 
have been required of him in regard to that book, was a general 
view of its texture and arrangement asa prophetic composition, and 
a statement as general of what was commonly believed by the Pro- 
testant church, to be its bearing and use. But in following the 
footsteps of Mr. Elliott in his ‘Hore Apocalyptic,’ the author 
has offered himself to his readers as an interpreter instead of an 
historian, and that, too, in the very field where such an unnecessary 
assumption of the hermeneutic office was most bold and perilous. 
If these redundancies were retrenched, they would afford con- 
siderable room for the more relevant and indispensable subjects 
which we have taken leave to indicate. 

After these remarks in regard to what the author of the work 
before us has left undone, it gives us great pleasure to speak in the 
highest terms of what he has actually undertaken and accomplished. 
He has given us the special literary history of all the New Testa- 
ment books, and has discussed many of the difficult and dubious 
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questions to which that history gives rise, in a manner discovering 
much ability and research, and a vigorous style both of thinking 
and writing. He has evidently read much upon the subjects he 
treats of ; but he does not ostentatiously parade his learning, and 
still less is his judgment encumbered and overpowered by it. The 
only use which he makes of his knowledge of the speculations and 
opinions of others, is to enable him clearly, and confidently, and 
independently to make up his own mind. The reader, therefore, 
finds less in his pages of the show of erudition, than he might 
easily meet with in pages of far less power and concentration. The 
author tells us that his work is the fruit of the biblical studies of 
many years ; and he acknowledges his obligations to Michaelis, Hug, 
Neander, and other continental critics—to Greswell, and above all 
to Larduer, whom he justly considers to be facile princeps—in this 
department of investigation. But his work is no mere compila- 
tion—no mere mosaic of quotations, or patchwork of extracts— 
like some others upon the same subject which we could name, and 
which are not so properly the works of the authors whose names 
appear on their title-pages, as of the countless authors whose 
thoughts and words they borrow, and whose names, less valued 
than the matériel they afford for book-making, are ignominiously 
huddled into crowded foot-notes. We acquit our author of all 
suspicion of book-making. He has evidently studied his subject 
mainly for the purpose of satisfying his own mind. The idea of 
throwing the results of his reading and reflection into the form of a 
book, we should think was an after-thought ; and we predict that 
he will not be disappointed in the expectation which no doubt 
prompted him to publish his thoughts, that the results in which 
his own mind has been able to rest, will be found equally satisfae- 
tory to the minds of others. Of course we are here speaking 
generally. We are not prepared to say that we acquiesce in all 
his conclusions upon so many points of doubt and difficulty. We 
are not sure, for imstance, of the conclusiveness of the original 
and ingenious argument which he uses to prove that Luke and 
Silas are the same person. But, speaking of his views, in the 
main, we are quite free to say that we think them judicious, ac- 
curate, and satisfactory. 

He introduces his Xe on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark 
with the following important remarks, which we quote as a good 
specimen of his manner :— 


‘Lf, with regard to the date, order, and occasion of the several books, and 
the biography of the sacred writers, tradition presents to us little more than 
ancient doubts, contradictory legends, and apocryphal subscriptions—the 
expectation of attaining to anything like clear and certain information upon 
such points of critical and historical inquiry may seem altogether visionary, 
And what may be thought to render the investigation more hopeless, is the 
additional perplexity created by the coutlicting theories and interminable spec- 
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ulations of modern biblical criticism. There are two considerations, however, 
which may serve to alleviate the painful embarrassment such a view of the 
field of inquiry is adapted to produce. First, that, happily, the uncertainty 
attaches not to the substance or contents of the sacred documents, so as to 
affect either their genuineness or their authority, but only to their eternal 
history. Secondly, that, as far as an examination of the New Testament 
itself can lead to certain or probable conclusions upon these points, we are 
placed under circumstances more advantageous than the critics and com- 
mentators of the third and fourth centuries; while we have much more to 
expect from careful and sober induction, than from profound erudition or 
ingenious hypothesis. How unlikely soever it may appear that what was 
doubtful in the time of Eusebius should be capable of being rendered 
tolerably certain now, yet there are analogous cases in which modern inves- 
tigation has proved the unreasonableness of ancient scepticism. This has 
been most skilfully and felicitously illustrated by Mr. Isaac Taylor in his 
“Process of Historical Proof Exemplified.” Selecting the instance of 
Herodotus, the author has shown how triumphantly his merits and sub- 
stantial authenticity have been rescued from misrepresentation, in conse- 
quence of the more diligent, modest, and intelligent researches of modern 
scholars, and the discoveries of recent travellers, which have verified his 
suspected statements after a lapse of three-and-twenty centuries. * * * 
Such an instance as this may well encourage us to prosecute with modest 
diligence an investigation of points connected with the inspired records 
which have for ages been considered as obscure and doubtful. ‘“ What sub- 
mission is due to the doubts of antiquity,” remarks Bishop Sherlock, in 
vindicating the authenticity of one of the disputed epistles, “when we 
have only the doubt transmitted to us, without the reasons upon which it 
was grounded, I need not inquire ; but surely when we have the reasons of 
the doubt preserved, we have a very good right to judge and inquire for 
ourselves.” In the case referred to—viz., the genuineness of the 2nd Ep. of 
Peter—the whole doubt, the learned prelate remarks, “ is founded upon a 
piece of criticism started at first, probably, by some man of learning and 
figure, and followed implicitly by others.” The same remark will apply to 
many other instances of ancient and modern scepticism, and to the grounds 
of rash assertion or credulous belief, as well as to those of doubt, where the 
reasons have fortunately been transmitted, together with the opinion.’ 


As a specimen of the description of questions which the author 
takes up and gives his decision upon, we submit the following 
summary of his inquiries in regard to the Gospel of Matthew. 

He begins with the question, whether, in the Greek text of 
Matthew, we have the original document or a translation from the 
vernacular Hebrew—and the conclusion to which he comes, after 
a lengthened and very lucid train of argument, is, that ‘ all internal 
evidence, as well as historical probability, is opposed to the vague 
tradition of a Hebrew original, which appears to have had no 
other foundation than a fallacious conjecture,’ occasioned by the 
fact, ‘which is sufficiently proved by the character of the document, 
that Matthew composed his Gospel for the benefit of the Christian 
churches in Judea.’? The date of this Gospel is then investigated ; 
and, avoiding the extreme view which makes it so late as a.p. 64— 
the author argues for the year a.p. 42 as the most probable date. 
He then fixes very skilfully the ‘distinctive character of Matthew’s 
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Gospel,’ which he represents as ‘partaking much less of the 
character of a history or a biographical narrative, than of an 
authentic record of our Lord’s sayings and discourses, which 
illustrated his character as a Divine Teacher, and, together with 
the miracles he wrought, proved him to be the Christ. The main 
subject of the Evangelist is the public ministry of our Lord, from 
the time at which he was qualified to bear testimony to it as an 
eye-witness ; and his object is to show that all that Jesus did and 
taught was characteristic of the Messiah. With this view, he 
prefixes to his narrative the legal genealogy which proved him to 
be the heir of David, and refers to those circumstances of his 
birth and early life which corresponded to the prophetic indica- 
tions of the + Poel Scriptures. This idea he carries with him 
through the whole of his narrative; whereas Mark and Luke 
seldom adduce passages from the Old Testament, or appeal to the 
evidence of prophecy.’ * * * ‘That it was not this evangelist’s 
design to give a minute or regular narrative of our Lord’s pro- 
ceedings, is evident from the general and summary terms in which 
he informs us that “Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues and healing all manner of diseases,” and that “his 
fame went throughout Syria”—which supposes some considerable 
time to have been occupied with his own history before his fame 
could have thus spread.’ With regard to what is usually called 
‘The Sermon on the Mount,’ our author concurs in the ‘ opinion 
of the soundest commentators, sustained by the internal evidence, 
that Matthew has here collected into one view the main points or 
characteristic features of his Divine Master’s teaching, from 
discourses or instructions delivered at different times. In a 
similar manner, he has thrown together in one collection the 
parables of our Lord, how different soever may have been the time 
aud place at which they were delivered ; that method of teaching 
corresponding, as the evangelist remarks, to the intimation of 
prophecy. The copiousness of these records of the sayings of 
Christ, in contrast with the remarkable conciseness of the historical 
hints, or rather the compression of the narrative, marks the design 
of the evangelist and the character of the composition as didactic 
rather than narrative.’ 

The author argues that the Gospel of Matthew was ‘the true 
proto-evangelion ;? and regarding the materials from which it 
was drawn up, and the influence which these materials probabl 
exercised, not only upon Matthew’s narrative, but those of Mark 
and Luke, he offers the following very probable conjectures, which 
we give as a good example of a species of skill in the combining 
of historical probabilities—for they cannot be called certainties— 
which he possesses in an eminent degree :— 


‘The copiousness of Matthew's records of the sayings of Christ, in con- 
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trast with the compression of the narrative, suggests the idea that these 
instructions must have been [we would rather say, may probably have 
been] committed to writing either at the time or not long after they were 
delivered. That they might have been retained in the faithful 
of the apostles without the aid of written documents, is not incredible ; 
more especially since it was promised that the Holy Spirit should bring 
to their remembrance all that Christ had spoken to them. Yet, it is not 
probable that they would neglect to make some transcript of instructions 
upon which they set so high a value. Actions and events are not liable to 
escape from recollection ; so that while they are yet recent, the want of a 
record is not felt; and the idea of composing a narrative is not likely to 
suggest itself. But who that wished to preserve the very expressions that 
fell from a revered friend and instructor, would trust them to bis 
memory? If any of the disciples were competent to perform the office of 
scribe, there seems no room to doubt that every opportunity would be 
improved for taking down what their Master taught them. Such was the 
ancient practice when a teacher dictated to his attendant scholars; for 
which purpose they were furnished with ink-horns in their girdles—a 
custom referred to in the Old Testament, and which is still the practice in 
Syria and other eastern countries. So Baruch, we are told, wrote from 
the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the Lord which he had spoken to 
him, upon a roll of a book. Now who was so likely to be well qualified 
for this office as the apostle who had been accustomed to the clerical em- 
ployment and exact habits of a receiver of customs? He may not have 
been the only disciple who took notes of his Divine Master’s aphorisms, 
allegories, and conversations: it is almost certain that John, and perhaps 
others, also adopted the same method. But we may assume that Matthew 
would be particularly adroit and ready with his pen, and that he would pos- 
sess the largest collection. And these notices would furnish him with ample 
materials for a regular document like that which he was afterwards led to 
undertake. Admitting this natural explanation of the origin of Matthew's 
Gospel, its fragmentary character is at once accounted for. We may also 
suppose that portions of what he had committed to writing, probably in the 
vernacular Hebrew, would be copied and circulated to some extent betore 
they were embodied in the Greek Gospel. Thus explained, the hypothesis 
of an original Hebrew document, from which the several evangelists derived 
materials for their narratives, and which has been deemed by some learned 
critics the only mode of accounting for the verbal coincidences, may be 
admitted without detracting from the originality or independent authority 
of the existing Gospels.” That any such document, not itself of apostolic 
origin, should have preceded the composition of Matthew's Gospel, is 
utterly incredible. Scarcely less improbable does it appear, that the 
evangelist should have neglected or deferred committing to writing any of 
our Lord's discourses for twelve years after his ascension, and then have 
undertaken it, simply because he was about to leave Judea. But, if we 
suppose the materials were already in existence and known to his fellow- 
aposties, then his undertaking to compose a regular work at the time to 
which tradition points, and not sooner, is perfectly natural; for, as a work 
of history, it could not, in Palestine, have been wanted at an earlier period. 
And, upon the same supposition, all the irregularities of his Gospel, as well 
as the other circumstances, which different hypotheses have been invented 
to account for, seem easily explained.’ 


Many, we are aware, will have strong objections to this natural 
way of accounting either for the peculiarities which distinguish the 
Gospel narratives from each other, or the similarities or rather same- 
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nesses of expression by which they are so strongly marked. Many will 
prefer to ascribe every such feature of disparity or resemblance 
directly and entirely to the agency of the Divine Spirit, by whom 
the evangelists were inspired. Such readers will ask what necessity 
there is for supposing that Matthew and other apostles kept written 
memoranda of the Saviour’s instructions, when it was promised 
that the Holy Spirit would ‘ bring all things to their remembrance 
whatsoever their Master had said unto them.’ And of course it 
cannot be maintained, with this promise before us, that such memo- 
randa were at all necessary to enable them to compose their Gospel 
narratives. But neither can it be denied, on the other hand, that 
it is extremely probable that, before they received any such promise 
of supernatural assistance in recalling their Lord’s words, they had 
committed many of them to writing ; and it appears to us to be 
a narrow and ill-considered view of inspiration which would exclude 
the supposition of the use of these records in the composition of 
the Gospels, in so far as they were available, under supernatural 
and infallible guidance, for the end which the Spirit of inspiration 
had in view. The very promise already referred to, which may be 
thought to discountenance this supposition, is in truth favourable 
to it, for it is plain, from the terms of it, that the Spirit was to 
avail himself of the natural memory of the apostles. ‘ He was to 
bring all things ¢o their remembrance whatsoever Christ had said 
unto them.’ He was not, then, to supersede and overbear their 
natural faculty of recollection; he was only supernaturally to 
excite and infallibly to direct its testimony. But if one. natural 
record of Christ’s sayings and doings—the unwritten record of 
memory—was thus made available by the Divine Spirit, why not 
another, under the same infallible superintendence? Why not 
also the written records which the apostles had reverently and 
carefully preserved ? The faculty of remembering and the faculty 
of recording are both alike the good gifts of God to the human 
mind. Why should it be thought necessary that the same God, 
in giving us a revelation of his will, should supersede the use of 
these his own gifts, in so far as they were fitted to be available, 
under his own unerring direction, for the purposes of that revela- 
tion? It is quite gratuitous to assume, a@ priori, that he 
would so supersede them. The wise economy of means and 
resources which we see running through all the other departments 
of the Divine administration, and excluding all unnecessary waste 
and expenditure, would rather lead us to expect a similar sparing- 
ness in this particular province also. At any rate, we cannot be 
justified in holding, that, in this department alone, God has not 
observed the usual analogy of his procedure, without much 
stronger evidence than it is possible to produce. To our mind, 
the idea that the Spirit of inspiration made use of all that lay 
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ready to his hand, in the natural faculties, and recollections, and 
records of the apostles, while, at the same time, he suggested 
and communicated to them, directly, every truth, every thought, 
and every expression which it was necessary thus immediately 
to convey—to us, this mode of conceiving of the inspiration 
of the New Testament is in the highest degree satisfactory ; for 
while it does not infringe upon the plenary character of that 
inspiration, seeing that in every case it is the Spirit of God who 
operates, whether in applying to the ends of revelation truth 
already known and available, or in suggesting new and hitherto 
unknown truth, it maintains the harmony of the Divine procedure 
in the two great departments of Providence and Inspiration; it 
recognises the oneness of the Source of all natural and super- 
natural gifts and endowments, and it supplies the only adequate 
explanation of many phenomena of Scripture which compel every 
thoughtful reader to seek for such a solution. We are persuaded 
that, in many intelligent minds, the question of inspiration is in 
such a position, that, if nothing natural is to be conceded to have 
found a place in the composition of the New Testament, every 
claim to supernatural influence in its authorship will be brought 
into doubt. There are such plain and manifold marks of human 
instrumentality about the New Testament books—of human modes 
of thinking, and feeling, and writing—and there are such obvious 
human peculiarities of temperament and disposition, distinguishing 
the various sacred penmen from one another—that if these pheno- 
mena are either denied, or referred to any other cause than the 
free, while yet infallibly guided and guarded action of the apostolic 
mind, candid inquirers will be in danger of being revolted, and 
perhaps driven to the fatal extreme of denying inspiration alto- 
gether. But let so much as what we have indicated be conceded 
by theologians ; let the theory of inspiration be put on this en- 
larged and comprehensive basis, and the theory will be felt to be 
true to all the phenomena of Scripture ; it will partake of all the 
solidity and certainty of an inductive doctrine, and will get a 
corresponding hold upon the convictions of thoughtful minds. 

We had intended to point out in this paper, before concluding, 
the important bearings of the literary history of the New Testa- 
ment upon several branches of theology—upon the evidences— 
upon the doctrine of inspiration—and upon the principles of 
hermeneutics—with the view of showing how useful and indispen- 
sable to the theologian this history is. But our space is ex- 
hausted ; and we must postpone the treatment of these topics till 
another opportunity. Meanwhile, we cordially recommend the 
work before us to all who desire to inform themselves upon the 
subject of which it treats. It is well adapted for the use of 
students of divinity, and of ministers whose libraries are scanty, 
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and their leisure for such studies perhaps still scantier. But it 
addresses itself to a much more extensive circle of thinkers than 
professed theologians ; it supplies a desideratum long felt by that 
numerous class of religious minds who are desirous of knowing 
more fully and critically ‘the certainty of those things wherein 
they have been instructed ;” and the work, we anticipate, will find 


much favour—at least it deserves to find it—with this important 
class of readers. 


III. 
KITTO’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA.* 


At a period like the present, when the Protestant interest for 
the study of the Bible has been cooled down, in some quarters, by 
authorities who seem to read, Search ecclesiastical antiquities, 
where ordinary people read, Szearcu THE ScripturREs,—at a 
period when the adaptation of Christ’s doctrine to nationality is 
extolled above its mundane character,—at a time when scholars 
like the late Hugh James Rose, the present professor of Hebrew 
at Oxford, and the present British chaplain at Hamburg, deem 
it right to sharpen the weapons of their wit by German 
literature and German literary intercourse, and then to turn 
these weapons against that nation, whose nationality consists 
in universality of mind, or in the aim to understand rightly the 
opinions and intentions of all other nations, denominations, and 
individuals,—at a time when even an archbishop declares that he 
is advised by his chaplain to discountenance the spread of German 
literature among his clergy,—at a time when it is so much for- 
gotten that the same mouth which said ‘ Whosoever is not with 
me is against me,’ said also, ‘ Whosoever is not against me is with 
me ;’—at such a time, Kirro’s Cyctopzp1a or Bisiican Lite- 
RATURE is a refreshing sign of the times, indicating that nation- 
ality, although great and powerful, is inferior to catholicity; and 
that the church of Christ is greater than churchism. 

Before making any observations upon the character of the work, 
we will allow the Editor to explain its object and its plan :— 


‘The present work was undertaken with the design of providing the 
gs with a more complete view of the existing state of Biblical literature, 
oth at home and abroad, than it previously possessed. It was felt that 
former works of the kind, numerous as they are, and useful as some of them 
may be considered, were built too exclusively upon the “old learning” of 


* A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Edited by John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., 
Editor of ‘ The Pictorial Bible, Author of ‘'The History and Physical Geo- 
graphy of Palestine, &c., ke. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. In 
two volumes. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. 1845. 
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Calmet and others; and that some recent attempts to give a more modern 
character to such undertakings had been made too entirely from home 
materials, and had too exclusive reference to such external facts and cireum- 
stances as travellers and antiquarians offer, to meet the demands of the 
present time. The work, therefore, owes its origin to the Editor's convic- 
tion of the existence of a great body of untouched materials, applicable to 
such a purpose, which the activity of modern research and the labours of 
modern criticism had accumulated, and which lay invitingly ready for the 
use of those who might know how to avail themselves of such resources. 

‘It was no task for one man to gather in this great harvest. And as 
the ground seemed, for the most part, common to all Christian men, it 
appeared desirable that assistance should be sought from a sufficient 
number of competent Biblical scholars and others, without distinction of 
country or religious party, that the field might be the more thoroughly 
swept, and the greater wealth of illustration obtained, from men of different 
lines of reading and various habits of thought. The prompt manner in 
which the call of the Editor for co-operation has been met by the numerous 
eminent Biblical scholars and naturalists, whose names appear in the list of 
contributors, has been among the highest gratifications arising to him out 
of this undertaking; while the ability, the laborious research, the care and 
the punctuality, with which they have discharged the various tasks con- 
fided to them, demand his warmest acknowledgments. 

‘The only .drawback likely to arise from co-operation so various and 
extensive, lay in the probability that considerably different views might be 
manifested in the several articles; and that, too, on subjects on which 
every reader is likely to have formed some opinion of his own, and will be 
disposed to regard as erroneous or suspicious every opinion which may not 
entirely coincide with that which he has been accustomed to entertain. 
In this lay the sole danger and the greatest difficulty of such an under- 
taking. Here was to be a book which no one man, and not even a very 
few men, could produce ; and which the public would yet probably expect 
to exhibit as much unity, not only of plan and execution, but of opinion 
and sentiment, as if it were the produce of a single mind. The Editor, 
however, felt that he could not undertake to find forty independent thinkers 
among whom there should be no visible diversities of sentiment. But he 
thought that much might be done in producing so near an approach to 
uniformity on matters of real importance, as would satisfy every reasonable 
reader ; especially when he should come to consider that the choice lay 
between taking the work with such diversities as necessarily arose from the 
extent of the co-operation employed in its production, or of altogether 
dispensing with the immense amount of Biblical information which it 
embodies. Entire uniformity, if attainable at all, could only have been 
attained at the cost of providing a very different and greatly inferior work ; 
and a work thus different and inferior could not have established a distine- 
tion sufficiently marked from all previous undertakings of the kind to 
justify its production. 

‘It has not consisted with the Editor's idea of the functions he had 
undertaken, to dictate to the Contributors the views they were to take of 
the subjects intrusted to them, or to set up his own views as the standard 
of correct opinion. This he must have done, had he made it his rule to 
insert only such statements as exactly coincided with his own sentiments, 
or to exclude altogether whatever views of particular subjects might differ 
from those with which his own mind is satisfied. The Contributors were 
expected to abstain from introducing the opinions peculiar to their nation 
ec to their religious communion ; but they have been under slight restraint 
with respect to the conclusions which they might form as independent 
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thinkers and reasoners, competent, by their attainments and studies, to 
form a judgment worthy of attention on the various matters coming under 
their consideration. In conformity with no other principle could this work 
have been produced ; and such being the nature of its execution, it became 
necessary that the initials of the several writers should be affixed to their 
contributions, that the reader might know to whom to ascribe the responsi- 
bility of the particular articles, and that no one contributor might be deemed 
responsible for any other articles than those to which his signature is 
annexed. ‘I'he Editor also, who has provided all those articles which bear no 
signature, (except those adverted to at the end of the List of Contributors,) 
does not hold himself responsible tor any statements or opinions advanced 
in any other articles than those. Some of them exhibit opinions in which 
he is not able to concur, but which have nevertheless been furnished by 
persons whom he could not regard as less competent than himself to arrive 
at just conclusions.’ 

The last sentence savours too much of indifferentism, which 
may be professed but caunot be possessed. We fully agree with 
Dr. Kitto, that for the production of such a work as the Biblical 
Cyclopedia, it was requisite to have a variety of contributors 
whose co-operation could not be obtained if their individuality 
should be too much subjected to editorial interference. We should 
have been inclined, on some points, even to admit articles written 
by learned Brahmins and Mutftis, if their co-operation could have 
been obtained ; but we would not say that on points of difference 
they were as competent judges as ourselves. Where the line 
should be drawn between the admission and rejection of doubtful 
opinions, is a question which cannot be determined by any fixed 
rule, but must be decided by the nature of each separate case. 
We do not, therefore, find fault with Dr. Kitto’s general principles, 
as laid down in the above extracts, so long as they are not extended 
beyond the limits of toleration into the region of indifferentism ; 
but we do wish that, in more cases than one, his application of 
them had been governed by a stronger sense of his obligation, as the 
editor of a work designed for all bodies of Christians, to confine 
his writers within the limits of sound science and Christian truth. 


In proceeding to a closer examination of the work, we encounter 
those difficulties which obviously affect the method of reviewing any 
lexicographical work. To deal out indiscriminate praise, or simply 
to praise what deserves praise, would be very easy, and very use- 
less. To review every separate article, or even the majority of 
important articles, is obviously impossible. The only course is to 
take a few samples from the whole bulk, choosing rather those 
which seem to us capable of improvement, and dismissing the 
remainder with that general commendation which the work, taken 
as a whole, so well deserves. 


The pictorial illustrations are well executed, but are often in- 
consistently and arbitrarily employed. Thus we find pictorial 
representations of Awls, which do not essentially differ from the 
3A 
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bodkins which printers and tailors now employ ; while the articles 
Tabernacle and Temple, which cannot be fully understood without 
pictorial illustrations, are left without any such aid to the eye. 
We find pictorial illustrations of Grapes and Walnuts, but none of 
the Hyssop. 

We have also sometimes been unable to discover any fixed prin- 
ciple directing the sclection of articles. Thus we find an article 
headed Unclean Birds, but no article headed Unclean Beasts or 
Unclean Animals. Why the birds here should be preferred to the 
quadrupeds remains unexplained. We also much question the 
propriety of making mere adjectives the heads of articles. If 
articles are to be classed under adjectives, we might consistently 
expect, along with the Unclean Birds, not merely Unclean Beasts, but 
also Unclean Vessels, Houses, Garments, Hands, and even Unclean 
Hearts. We are far from recommending that, in a book for easy 
reference, any such adjective classification of knowledge should be 
adopted, and we mean only to say that the information contained 
in the article Unclean Birds should have been introduced partly 
under Cleanness or Purity, partly under Birds, or under the names 
of the several birds, such as Eagle, Vulture, &e. 

Many articles are swelled by truisms. In the article Woman 
we are told that the derivation of the word Wy ‘shows, that, 
according to the conception of the ancient Israelites, woman was 
man in a modified form, one of the same race, the same genus, as 
man; a kind of female man. How slightly modified that form is, 
how little in original structure woman differs from man, physiology 
has made abundantly clear. Different in make as man and woman 
are [we were just informed that they differed little] they differ still 
more in character.’ ‘The genus homo consists of man and 
woman.’ So it seems ; and if we ever should forget the fact we will 
refer to the Biblical Cyclopedia. 

In the article Tongue we are informed that the Hebrew word 
is ‘used, 1. literally for the human tongue,’ ‘for the tongue 
of the dog; the viper; of idols; the tongues of the seven 
brethren cut out. (2 Mae. vii.)’ From this arrangement we might 
infer that the seven tongues cut out were not human. It is, how- 
ever, so abundantly proved by quotations that fongue is really 
tongue, such as is still used in modern times, and in our own 
mouths, that here no picture is given. There follow, however, 
strange sub-divisions of the article Tongue. ‘2. It is personified ; 
“ Unto me every tongue shall swear,” that is, every man, &e. 
3. Itis used by metonymy for speech generally. 4. For a particular 
language or dialect,’ &e. All this is proved most elaborately, so 
that any one feeling in doubt about his own tongue, such a man, 
for instance, as Cowper describes— 


‘Who would not, with a peremptory tone, 


Assert the nose upon his face his own,’ 
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might, by referring to the Biblical Cyclopedia, be enabled to swear 
to his own tongue. 

In the article Vine we are credibly informed that ‘when ripe 
the fruit is everywhere highly esteemed, both fresh and in its 
dried state as raisins.’ Here we might have expected our con- 
ceptions to be assisted by the picture of a plum-cake, such as may 
sometimes have been found at the side of mummies, but we are 
met on still lower ground by the pictorial exhibition of a vine- 
branch, bearing a bunch of grapes and a tendril in the shape of a 
corkscrew. We are told also that the ‘juice of the ripe fruit, 
called must, is valued as a pleasant beverage; by fermentation 
wine, alcohol, and vinegar are obtained,’ &c. &e. The space 
occupied by these truisms might have been reserved for really 
valuable information. 

The meaning of the Hebrew names is sometimes explained, and 
sometimes not even mentioned. The explanations are, sometimes, 
very inaccurate, if not erroneous. Under Gerasa, now Jerash, the 
Hebrew has been omitted entirely. The name TB} is rendered by 
God-given. Most readers will infer from this rendering that the 
name is participial, like Deodatus, Diodati, that it is a compound 
word, and that one of its constituent parts is the name of God; but 
the Hebraist will perceive that all this is erroneous, and that the 
name is a simple substantive, meaning gift. Very frequently 
the Hebrew name is given but not explained, even where there 
cannot be any doubt of its meaning, and where as in 112 (Gath) 
and MY (Gaza) the meaning is clear and unquestionable. Some- 
times the vowels are left out, and sometimes, when given, they are 
more or less inaccurate. For instance, in the first volume we find 
in pages 741—744, seven articles in succession in none of 
which are the vowels of the Hebrew heading quite correct. 
It is a remarkable inconsistency that most of the articles belonging . 
to zoology and botany are, although written for an English public, 
in the English tongue, and interspersed among other articles 
which have English headings, nevertheless headed with Hebrew 
appellations ; and these Hebrew terms are disguised under English 
characters. It cannot be expected that the great bulk of readers 
should know that if they would find some account of the Cedar, 
Cypress, &c., they must not refer alphabetically to these words, but 
to Eres, Berosh, &c., although the alphabet guides them to most 
articles, such as Temple, Hyssop, Hyena, Horse, Ass, Mouse, Adder, 
Goat, Ant, Antelope. We deem it most proper that the Hebrew 
name should be mentioned in the article, but we cannot conceive 
any shadow of a reason why a certain portion of the words should 
be classed according to ther English, and others according to their 
licbrew forms. Either the one or the other principle should have 
been consistently followed out, in order to enable the reader 
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readily to find the information required. Even the best 
scholars will be at a loss what to make in an English book of 
words like Abattachim, Abiyonah, Abnaim, Abnet, Achaschdarpenim, 
Adargazerin, Adashim, Agmon, Agrielaia, Berosh, Shamir, and 
many others. 

It is true that, in most instances, the English word adopted by 
the authorised translators is also inserted in order to direct the 
reader from Cedar to Eres, or from Nut to Egoz, but even this 
has not been done uniformly. For instance, there is no alpha- 
betical guide from Rye to the article Kussemeth, under which 
the information is given concerning the grain which the authorised 
translators erroneously call either rye or fitches. 

In the article Horse the various species of the horse are most 
superficially distinguished according to colours, and the Hebrew 
words very loosely rendered. In the article Ass, the pronun- 
ciation of the word })N has been given, athon, aton, atun, and 
atunuth. A well-informed Hebraist will perceive that only one 
of these English imitations of the Hebrew word is right, another 
is nearly right, and two are decidedly wrong. This uncertainty, 
in minor points, gives an unfavourable opinion to the general 
reader as to the knowledge to be obtained from Hebrew studies. 
Nobody can like a language in which, if the statement were correct, 
the same characters could be read both aton and atunuth. 

From the Grass we are referred to Desha, (it should have been 
Deshe,) but there is no article Desha. It is not very surprising 
if an article intended to be inserted should, from unforeseen causes, 
be omitted; but that there should be references from later portions 
of the alphabet to earlier articles, which have no existence in the 
work, indicates considerable inadvertence. 

Even in the original English articles the words are sometimes 
strangely misapplied; for example: ‘No punishment could be 
more condign and cruel than what was frequently inflicted on the 
primitive Christians, when they were hurried away to the lions,’ 
p- 730, vol. i. The author cannot mean that it was condign 
(deserved, merited, or befitting) to throw the Christians to the 
wild beasts. 

Some entire articles are altogether unsatisfactory. An 
inquisitive person who, finding in the heading of some Psalms 
the word Neginoth, consults the Cyclopedia, must feel justly 
disappointed when he finds only ‘ Neginoth, a word which occurs 
in the title of several Psalms [Psalms];’ or ‘ Nehiloth, a word which 
occurs in the title of the fifth Psalm [Psalms].’ 

There are many arbitrary assertions. Under dss, p. 242, we 
are told that the ass was held in contempt in Egypt, ‘but among 
the Arabs and Jews we have “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,” a solemn allusion derived from the wild ass, almost 
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the only voice in the desert.” How arbitrary is this restriction in 
spite of the vague almost ! 

Under various headings we find information which belongs to 
a General Cyclopedia, but is out of place in a Biblical Cyclopedia, 
in which we do not search for Affirmatives, Adytum, Affinity, Age, 
Agrammatos, Agrarian Law, Air, Alliance, Alms, Ambidezter, 
Amulet, Angling, Appeal, Arches, Arithmetic, &c. Nobody goes 
to a Biblical Cyclopedia fox instruction in Arithmetic. If the 
above articles were accompanied by all those which might be 
admitted on the same principle, the Biblical Cyclopedia would 
again merge in a General Cyclopedia. Of course we do not blame 
the admission of any knowledge except only as far as it may 
have operated to contract the space allotted for other more strictly 
Biblical articles. 

In the article Concordance we have noticed a very striking 
omission, namely, that the Englishman’s Hebrew Concordance, 
which was planned by George Vicesimus Wigram, and executed 
with astounding accuracy and at enormous expense, under his 
patronage, has not been mentioned at all. It is a work which, by 
its accuracy and completeness, very much surpasses all similar 
works offered to the English public. It is a work of as much 
extent as the Biblical Cyclopedia itself, and it has been noticed so 
much by the periodical literature of later years that we do not 
know how to account for such an omission. The omission of this 
work is the more surprising since the minor work, likewise planned 
by and executed under the patronage of the same gentleman, is 
most deservedly praised in the article to which we refer. 

In some articles we find examples of a tendency, which pre- 
dominated in the earlier part of the present century, to ascribe 
the rites and acquirements of the Jews to other nations, from 
which the Jews are said to have learned them, instead of bearing 
in mind, that the occurrence of similar rites and acquirements 
might in most instances indicate a common source in a higher 
antiquity. For example:—Lepsius and Saalschiitz have shown, eight 
years ago, that the origin of alphabetical writing probably belongs 
to a period before the various families of nations were separated ; 
that the Indian alphabet originated from one common source with 
the Semitic; that the square characters, which the Hebrews adopted 
during the captivity, preserved more of originality than any other 
alphabet ; and that there is more harmony between the Semitic 
alphabet and the Egyptian hieroglyphics than Champollion and 
his successors are aware of; that the Semitic alphabet originated 
in the same country from which the Semitic nations and their 
languages proceeded ; that both the Phoenicians and the Hebrews, 
in migrating westward from the country of their common origin, 
retained their knowledge of the art of writing as well as the 
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art of speaking ; and that even Cadmus, the Oriental, to whom the 
Greeks refer their alphabet, derived his knowledge of alphabetical 
writing from the same common source. These views, which 
harmonise well with history in general, and particularly with 
biblical history, have apparently escaped notice in the Biblical 
Cyclopedia. The writer of the article Alphabet is still inclined, 
with Gesenius, to derive the various alphabets from the Phoenician. 

In a similar manner we find that the same writer, in the article 
Circumcision, hides the Divine injunction, by which this rite was 
originated among the Jews, behind many interesting facts relative 
to circumcision as practised by other nations, and behind investi- 
gations concerning the probable origin of the rite. 

We feel it our duty to make special mention of the articles im- 
ported from Germany. We know that these articles have involved 
the double expense of authorship and translation, but most of them 
will give permanent value to the Cyclopedia. We may refer here 
to Hengstenberg’s Ecclesiastes, as one of the most. satisfactory 
productions, especially if compared with the poverty of the 
articles in other theological dictionaries. The translation of such 
abstract matter as is contained in the articles of Hivernick, 
Hengstenberg, Tholuck, and Credner, is no easy matter; but we 
find it generally so well executed that the reader is not reminded 
by solecisms of the foreign origin of these articles. There are, 
however, striking exceptions ;—for instance, the part of the preface 
from page ix. to page xviii. is scarcely intelligible except to readers 
capable of looking through its English mist, so as to guess at 
the German original. For instance :—‘ The exhibition of a finished 
system of doctrines lies beyond the range of Symbolik.’—‘ The 
partial starting-point of the author rendered it unsuited,’ &e.— 
‘ Superficiality in later works ;—‘ All that belongs to the region of 
human knowledge has been indicated ;’—‘ The notion of Theological 
Encyclopedia ;-—‘A little examination of the subject leads us to dis- 
cover in it a threefold principle :—1. An eternal, ever-prevailing, and 
therefore immutable Christian principle; 2. Another, established upon 
this positive foundation ; and 3. One that is developing itself out of 
this. Our business is, therefore, not with a revealed doctrine 
which has long since been completed, which had lived, [when ?] 
lost its spirit, and died ; but with one which, like the human mind 
itself, is continually expanding in youthful vigour—one which, 
when correctly comprehended, exhibits a mutual relationship and 
equal degree of development with whatever stage of culture and 
civilisation its adherents, the Christians, may have reached.’ ..... 
‘Christian Protestantism is the spiritual advancement of humanity 
at the side of the Bible, &c. If an ordinary English reader at- 
taches any meaning to such verbiage, we doubt whether it will 
be the same which Credner intended to convey. Many will throw 
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the book aside, fecling indignant at what they term the cloudiness 
of German mysticism, not considering that the passages complained 
of are not yet ‘ done into English,’ although they have been ‘trans- 
lated from the German.’ 

The articles here imported from Germany are not merely dis- 
tinguished by their profundity, but they are also far more free 
from what is usually termed Neology than the articles Deluge and 
Creation, which have been written be a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who is also a professor at Oxford. How will Dewar 
and others reconcile this with the assertion, that Germany ought 
to be recalled from Neology by adopting the forms and discipline 
of the English Church ? 


It is a very easy task for a reviewer to bestow great praise upon 
a work, especially upon one which so well and evidently deserves 
praise as the present work does ; but it is obviously more useful to 
the public, to the editor, the contributors, and even to the proprietors 
of such a work, to point out clearly the improvements to be adopted 
in future editions. If the reviewer had been confined within the 
narrow limits of a brief notice, his observations must have con- 
sisted almost of unalloyed praise. But while availing himself of 
the present opportunity to enter into matters which seem to him 
capable of improvement, he means to convey an impression no 
less favourable of this most excellent work. 

The reviewer regrets to observe that a variety of piratical 
works have been started, in which the plagiarisms committed 
on the Cyclopedia are more or less concealed. Plagiarisms not merely 
injure the proprietors, who have expended great sums upon author- 
ship, and so forth, but they injure the public also, sitice they 
delay future editions of the original work. In future editions, the 
blemishes which we have noticed will be removed, because the 
higher and lower interests of all parties unanimously demand their 
removal. 

Our speaking of future editions is here not merely a facon de 
parler, because the intrinsic merits of the work are so great that, 
notwithstanding its blemishes, we cannot hope to see it soon 
surpassed, except by itself. It will be demanded, not merely by 
those who justly acknowledge that the Biblical Cyclopedia has 
greatly surpassed all similar works, but even by bim who applies 
to the very able, learned, and most laborious editor— 


‘ Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.’ 
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THE WATCHING MINISTER: THE OBEDIENT PEOPLE. 


A CRITICAL AND PRACTICAL DISCUSSION OF HEBREWS XIII. 17. 

rois ryoupevors Kal adtol yap aypunvovow 
Wuxav as va peta xapas Kal OTEVa- 
(ovres: advouredes yap TovTo. 

In this age, the labour and responsibility of the minister are, 
perhaps, more insisted on than the corresponding responsibility 
and obligation of the people. Fearful on the one hand of exalting 
the ministry at the expense of the church, every claim to obedience 
and subjection has been cautiously avoided. That the minister 
may not become a priest, he is not allowed the rights of a pastor. 
Fearing no less, on the other hand, the exaltation of the church at 
the expense of the ministry, the duties of the minister have been 
defined, enlarged, and enforced, until there is scarce any room for 
the people to do anything, and it has become impossible for one 
man to accomplish what the pastor is expected to perform: as if 
there were no medium between these extremes. What is a pastor 
without his flock? What is a society without its president? Here 
is a spiritual relationship having its reciprocal obligations. There 
should be no lordship, and no anarchy. 

The passage quoted above is evidently intended to define the 
obligations of this relationship. It will be requisite to examine 
critically the true import of its terms, as they have been the subject 
of various comments and explanations. There have been three 
versionyof the meaning of this passage. 

1. The first, and most common, represents the apostle as 
exhorting Christians to obey their pastors, on the ground 
of the joy, or sorrow, with which ministers must give their 
final account, according to the submission or opposition of 
their people. This interpretation, which has been almost uni- 
versally received, we had long regarded with dissatisfaction, and 
had been wont to prefer an entirely different rendering, which, on 
reading Stuart’s last edition of his commentary (2 loco), we found 
adopted by him with some hesitation, and with no statement of 
the reasons inclining him to prefer it. In his first edition he 
decidedly adheres to the older interpretation. We do not deem 
it needful to quote his words, as he has altered his opinion ; but 
the curious will find, on examination, an interesting specimen of 
the wavering judgment of a careful expositor. We purpose 
explaining and advocating the view last adopted by Stuart, which 
we place second. 

2. According to this, the apostle exhorts Christians to 
obey their pastors, on the ground of the joy or sorrow, with 
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which ministers must accomplish their watch over souls, ac- 
cording to the submission or opposition of their people to their 
exertions. Bloomfield, in the Recensio Synoptica, and Macknight, 
both hint at this reading, but only to oppose it as wholly un- 
warranted. We doubt if any commentator of note has adopted it, 
besides Stuart, and he with hesitation. We quote his own words. 
“Iva pera xapas . . . Todro (so obey) “that they may do this with 
joy, and not with grief; for this would be unprofitable to you.” 
The meaning I now think, after revision, is, “ obey them that they 
may perform their duty of watching with joy, and not be grieved 
by perverseness and disobedience.” The watching seems to be the 
main thing, in the clause which precedes iva pera x.7.A.’ 

It is remarkable, that Stuart adduces no further reasons as 
having occasioned a change of some importance in his view of the 
passage. 

3. There is a ¢hird and medium opinion, which originated 
with Dr. Owen, and has been borrowed by several writers. 
We mention it not because of its weight, but rather as illustrating 
the difficulties of the first view, and the superiority of the second. 
Dissatisfied with the notion of faithful ministers giving their 
account at last with grief, Dr. Owen resorts to the explanation, 
that by the account is meant the daily account rendered to the 
Lord by each good pastor, during the continuance of his work, and 
not so much the account to be given when the work shall have 
closed. We quote Dr. Owen’s words: ‘The account of the last 
day, when every shepherd shall be called on for his whole flock by 
number and tale, is referred to. But whereas this consists only in 
a solemn declaration and manifestation of what is done in this life, 
the present account is principally regarded in the pressing of this 
duty. For the last clause of the words, “ this is unprofitable for 
you,” on the supposition of an account given with sorrow, can 
refer to no other account but that which is present, with respect 
to the success of the ministry.’”* 

We give also Scott’s comment, which is to the same effect :— 

‘This must principally relate to the account given before the 
Lord as it were from day to day with joy or grief by ministers of 
the reception given to their message; for no misconduct of the 
people will occasion sorrow to the faithful servant of Christ, in the 
final day of retribution; though their salvation will be unto them ~ 
a “crown of rejoicing.” ’ + 

Of this view we hold that it cannot be admitted, on account of 
the participle azoddécovres being in the future. 


urtici The final account 
must inevitably be understood. 


It is evident, however, that these 


good men felt an incongruity in the notion given by the common 


* Owen on Hebrews, in loco. + Scott, in loco. 
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interpretation, which it was their object, though not successfully, 
to remedy. It remains, then, to examine critically between the 
conflicting claims of the two former views of this passage, and also 
to consider any doctrinal reasons which would incline us to give 
the benefit of critical hesitation to either of them, or which would 
confirm the force of grammatical conclusions. 

1. The first criterion to which we appeal is the last clause, 
dAdvoiredts yap tuiv rodro. Can the writer mean to say, that if a 
pastor gives in his account at last oreva¢er (groaning), such an 
end will be no more than advovredeés for the people ? Surely this 
were a specimen of bathos hardly to be equalled. That which 
involves awful and eternal perdition, would be declared forsooth 
‘unprofitable !? 'Yhis is worse than the most palpable truism or 
pleonasm. But if it refer to the watching of the minister with joy 
or grief, nothing could be more proper and impressive, than to add 
as a motive to obedience, ‘ this’ (for the pastor to watch with 
grief) would be ‘unprofitable for you,’ as well as discouraging to 
him. The whole force and meaning of this closing sentence 
depend, therefore, on the adoption of the second, and less usual 
sense of the passage. If the other be taken, this clause becomes 


-positively absurd and out of place. 


2. Part of the construction of the verse depends on deter- 
mining to what iva refers, whether to we(Oeoe or to dypuTvotet. 
The parenthetical reason for obedience introduced by yap, appears 
to stand alone, and the sentence is to be regarded as if it were left 
out. The connexion would then be weiOecOe....iva. This 
seems most consonant with the sense of the writer, who is giving 
reasons for obedience on the part of the people, rather than for 
watchfulness on the part of the minister. Besides, if iva refer to 
aypumvoto., the first yap influences the whole phrase down to 
oreva corres, and the introduction of a second yap in the very next 
clause would be very awkward. If iva refers to welOec6e, the 
first yap explains the office of the 7youpévor, and the second yap 
the consequence of orevd(ovtes. These reasons lead us to refer iva 
to meidecOe. But this will not alone settle the meaning of the 
passage. 

3. There yet remains the chief point. What is the antecedent 
to rotro, whether or Adyov We believe 
the former, on several accounts. There seems no doubt that the 
common reading is not the right one. The received text has 
bTEp TOV os Adyor Whereas 
both Lachmann and Tischendort have adopted a different order, 
dyputvotcw, &s Adyov Woxdv ipov. If 
this be correct,—and we believe it 1s,—droéeécortes is thrown 
so far from rovro, and made so dependent on dypumvodcr, that it 
cannot be regarded as the antecedent to rodro. 
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Also, it is to us very doubtful whether, had owo. and 
orevacovtes referred to drodécortes, they would not both have 
been in the same time, that is, future. Even if they are regarded 
as an anticipative future, expressed after va by a present sub- 
junctive, yet, we think, the same construction could not be pleaded 
for the clause dAvovredés yap tyiv rodro being also in the present. 
We think some verb would have been used in this clause 
to show that it also was subjunctive and future. On these 
grounds we refer rodro to the present dyputvoter, and not to the 
future dmodécovres. The grammatical force, therefore, of the 
whole passage we believe to be as follows : 

‘ Obey your leaders, and be submissive: for they (your leaders) 
watch, as if expecting to render an account over your souls. (Obey I 
say) in order that with joy they (your leaders) may fulfil this (watch 
for your souls) and not groaning: for that would be unprofitable 
to you.’ 

Let us now turn from critical to more doctrinal arguments. 

In passing we may remark that English theology will never 
attain freedom, soundness, and vitality, until this is the universal 
order of study. The habit of using creeds, articles, and standards, 
instead of appealing to the Bible, has been to theology an incal- 
culable mischief, the hateful fetters of which the Biblical Review, 
we hope, will assist in breaking, in order to free the celestial 
captive, inspiration, from the gyves of human theory. Examine 
first and carefully the independent and grammatical force of each 
passage of Scripture, and then (nor till then) in case of doubt in 
regard to two or more admissible interpretations, refer to the con- 
clusions already derived from other passages, as throwing light 
upon the doubt. Any other course is unworthy of a scholar, a 
truth-seeker, or of a sincere Christian. We have seen that some 
doubt exists as to the critical meaning of the passage before us. Two 
interpretations are under comparison. Which is most in harmony 
with the scope of this passage—the general doctrines of revela- 
tion—and the practical intention of the apostle’s exhortation ? 
Let us see. 

1. As to the scope of this passage. The author is urging on 
Hebrew Christians present motives for immediate obedience. It is 
much more congruous with this design that he should refer them 
to the minister’s grief or joy, during his present arduous and 
spiritual watch, according to their ready submission or instant dis- 
obedience, than to point out to them, in the remote future, the 
supposed joy or sorrow of the minister in the last day. Surely the 
former would be most to the purpose, as the motive for strength- 
ening the present relationship of the people towards a pastor. 

2. Then compare the two views of this passage with the general 
truths of revelation. Where is the warrant for supposing that 
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any faithful pastor will give in his account at the last day orevd¢wv ? 
We are little able to place ourselves in a position so entirely unlike 
our present state; and in trying to anticipate the feelings proper 
to such future and extraordinary scenes, our minds are so involved 
in confusion, that appeals thus founded are sparingly used in the 
Bible, and most delicately handled. That some shade of sadness 
may cloud the ecstasy of the best pastor, when, amid a large num- 
ber of those who, together with himself, are saved, he shall witness 
the ruin and condemnation of some for whose souls he wept, 
prayed, and laboured without success, is not an unnatural idea. 
But when we remember the changed aspect, in which we shall then 
behold sin and salvation; the glory and mercy of the Divine 
dealings ; the overwhelming grace of redemption, and the indis- 
putable justice of Divine wrath, it may well be conceived that our 
sentiments in regard to those who perish will be strangely altered, 
by our far more intelligent and profound regard for the paternal 
love and equity of God. Hence we know no other passage in 
Scripture which can be adduced as representing the redeemed 
saints as groaning at last over the punishment of the wicked, even 
over those of their kindred who persist in rebelling against God. 
No doubt the representation of the joy of a good minister over the 
saved of his people, is often referred to. Paul says (1 Thess. ii. 19) 
‘For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not 
even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, at his coming ?” 
But it is quite a different thing to imagine the converse of this. 
A truly good and watchful minister, in the day when he and 
many of his flock find ‘an abundant entrance into the joy of the 
Lord,’ and are presented by Christ to God, ‘with exceeding joy, 
and yet groaning because all are not saved, does seem a picture 
open to so many doubts, that we cannot believe an apostle’s pen 
sketched it as a motive to Christian obedience. While the question 
of salvation or condemnation is in suspense, and indeed, until the lip 
of God announces the sentence, we can well understand the minister’s 
watching over an unsubmissive and impenitent sinner with 
‘ groanings that cannot be uttered ;’ but on the day when God’s 
mercy and wisdom agree to condemn the refractory rebel, how will 
it become the redeemed servants of God to manifest sympathy 
with his justly doomed enemies? Ezekiel (xxxiii. 9) is told, ‘ If thou 
warn the wicked of his way to turn from it, if he do not turn from 
his way, he shall die in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul.’ 
Paul himself (2 Cor. ii. 15) looks at the awful alternative with 
a steady eye, even from the platform of present anticipation, and 
rejoicing in the glory of Christ, gives ‘thanks’ to God not only 
in regard to those saved by his labours, but even in regard to those 
who shall ultimately fail of their saving advantage: ‘for we are 
unto God a sweet savour of Christ in them that are saved, and in 
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them that perish. To the one, we are the savour of death unto 
death ; and to the other, the savour of life unto life. And who is 
sufficient for these things? If this was Paul’s calm conviction in 
the midst of this life, and of ministerial duties, how utterly un- 
natural to conceive the godly minister in the day of final settle- 
ment as giving his account with groaning! Even if the conception 
be not impossible, yet we cannot think an inspired writer would 
use it as the fulerum for an appeal to present obedience in the 
church. 

3. The practical object of the exhortation would be far better 
answered by the reference to a good pastor, made to groan as he 
watched over an inconsiderate and unbelieving people. In this 
case, both the ideas are retained, of the minister’s expected account, 
and the people’s obligation to repay his disinterested and toilsome 
vigilance, with such ready attention and grateful response as 
should lighten and make it pleasant to him, and profitable for 
themselves. 

So powerful do these motives appear to our hearts, that we can- 
not resist the temptation to turn from criticism in order to 
attempt the illustration of this noble theme. 

Consider then, ye members of churches, how much the pastor’s 
comfort, and your own profit, depend on your disposition towards 
him as well as on his exertions for you. A man of God comes 
among you, at your call, and sent by Providence, that he may do 
his best to perform for you and yours, the noblest offices of friend- 
ship. He studies, labours, prays, and endures anxiety for you, 
who at first were to him entire strangers. Of a sensitive mind, he 
visits one and another of you in seasons of distress, and to relieve 
your sorrow he must share it with you. He catches the malady 
of each that he may cure it. He sucks the poison from your en- 
venomed wounds that he may heal them. He has cares about you 
that you never know. His life is one series of anxieties for others 
rather than for himself, and these are all barbed and pointed by 
their relation to eternity and the soul. He lives amid immortal 
spirits, and before the judgment seat, conscious that every word 
and look may be the means of life or death. His happiness 
depends on your spiritual state, and the encouragement of his 
watch. He has ‘no greater joy than this.’ The world may 
despise or oppose him, but you are one with him in appearance. 
How much of his peace he willingly places, under God, in your 
power! Surely he has a claim on your regard and attention. 

Let such a pastor feel that he labours among a prayerless people, 
whose sympathy in his work is feeble; who are dissatisfied, 
critical, unaffected, unimproving ; who often desert their place and 
are listless when present in it; slow to move; void of lively com- 
passion for souls; ready to murmur at his plans and to carp at 
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his failings; who dishonour his labours by their inconsistency, 
neutralise his appeals by their influence, damp his zeal by their 
unbelief, oppose his religious enthusiasm and applaud his worldly 
conformity. Ah! in such a scene what comfort can he find? 
Now he has grief—he groans. He is disheartened. Preaching is 
hard work. What sorrow, to go in and out before such a people, 
who, though not intentionally, impede rather than co-operate ! 
He knows that the blessed Spirit is grieved. He knows what it 
is to ‘stretch out his hands all day long, to a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.’ However willing to do good, he does not 
appear to effect much. The tempter, always formidable, now 
seems to frustrate all his influence. Human nature, always 
stubborn enough, appears now altogether to conceal the renewed 
nature of the Christian. He blames himself for these deficiencies, 
rather than others. If another were in his place, he fancies the 
state of things would improve. All goes wrong. He finds it hard 
to bear the weight of each day. Were it not for precious promises, 
and a God nigh at hand, he were now abandoned to despair ; and 
sometimes, oh, how near! Let all these cares mingle with the 
ordinary trials of the man and the Christian, and can you wonder 
that the pastor’s head is early bleached, and that his age comes on 
prematurely? Go, see him alone, when this grief cuts him to the 
quick ; tempted to flee away like Jonah ; doubting his own accept- 
ance with God; mourning over perished hopes that were once so 
warm, and are now so cold; anticipating an awful judgment ; 
wounded in the house of his friends, and dreading ‘lest after 
having preached to others,’ he himself should ‘be a castaway. 
Much he must bear, but oh! shall his woe be knowingly aggra- 
vated by his people? ‘See that he be with you without fear, 
because he worketh the work of the Lord.’ 

Nay! but consider the joy of that pastor, who lives among a 
people on whose hearts he knows he is borne up, whose kindness 
arouses all his humility, who welcome his presence, excuse his 
failings, confide in his good-will, warmly second his efforts, enter 
deeply into his prime object, anticipate his wishes, value his labours, 
evince gratitude for his faithful vigilance, and are prepared to give 
themselves heart and soul with him to the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom around them. They would commend all his labours by 
their pious conduct. ‘Nor,’ said Paul, ‘need we any letters of 
commendation to you, ye are our epistles,’ &c. ‘Now we live if 
ye stand fast in the Lord.” What joy could earth yield equal to 
this? What stronger ties could so bind a devoted man to a 
people? Labour would be luxury, and care pleasure. Nay, it 
would be only too pleasant. The church would throw heaven into 
the shade. in Christ alone can pastor and people enjoy that full 
repose, which will meet with hinderances between human associ- 
ates, while human nature remains the same. " 
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And surely the profit of the people would be best secured by the 
same course. Their interest and the pastor’s are in reality one, 
and are dependent on the same thing. For the pastor to become 
disheartened in his work, on any account, is to be deprecated. 
Other trials may nerve him for fresh exertion. Not so this grief. 
This robs him of his spiritual stamina, and shears the Samson of 
his locks of strength. Such a trial may indeed be meant to 
humble and prove him, but its effect, while it lasts, is detrimental 
to his immediate efficiency. This evil cuts two ways. It falls not 
on him alone. Ie could have stood anything, had his people stood 
by him, but now he is cast down indeed. The people are in an 
unfavourable state, and he is weaker to stem the torrent of declen- 
sion. ‘Those dispositions which vex a faithful pastor, vex God also, 
so that he hides his face, and withdraws his blessing. Then the 
flock are lean and famished. It is wisely ordered that these sins 
bring with them their own punishment. 

But when a people encourage their pastor by praying for him, 
and labouring with him—the consciousness of their concurrence 
buoys him up. He can lean on them, as they do on him. His 
ministrations are sweetened by human affection and mutual 
esteem. Formality vanishes. The direct object of the ministry 
by general consent becomes prominent. He grows in grace sur- 
prisingly, and they grow around him. Still he preserves a spirit- 
ual leadership. He surpasses himself. The combined strength of a 
devoted people is in his arm. The vigour of all animates his move- 
ments. The wisdom of all matures his devices. The fire of all 
lights his eye. The faith of all glows in his heart. The persua- 
sion of all flows from his lip. The experience of all corrects his 
counsels. The compassion of all breathes in his appeals. The 
prayers of all distil on his bosom. He is ‘clothed with salvation,’ 
and the people ‘ shout aloud for joy.’ 

Remember then, professing Christians, that though your minis- 
ter were equal to Paul in ability and grace, if you cultivated dis- 
positions which grieved him and neutralised his work, you would 
derive little or no real benefit. His efforts would fall on unpro- 
ductive soil. Whereas, from a minister of far inferior ability, but 
having the true spirit of a Gospel watchman, you would derive 
benefit to your souls, if you revered and loved him for his work’s 
sake, and sought to improve his labours. And much more in 
ordinary circumstances, remote from either extreme, a people may 
be expected to thrive and flourish, under a devoted and suitable 
minister, when their own hearts are rightly affected towards him 
and his watch, 

Let then every pastor be a true spiritual watchman, and let all 
the people support and submit to their pastors, and the church will 
exhibit a blessed prosperity in this world, and a growing readiness 
for the bar of Christ, and for the heavenly state. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPHUS. 


Fiavius Josepnus, the Jewish historian, son of Matthias, is 
celebrated not only as a writer, but also as a warrior and a states- 
man. He is himself our main authority for the events of his life, 
a circumstance obviously not without its drawbacks, especially as 
he is by ne means averse to self-laudation. He was born at 
Jerusalem in a.p. 37, the first year of Caligula’s reign, and the 
fourth after our Lord’s ascension. His advantages of birth were 
very considerable, for on his mother’s side he was descended from 
the Asmonzan princes, while from his father he inherited the priestly 
office, and belonged to the first of the twenty-four courses.* For 
these facts he appeals’ to public records, and intimates that there 
were detractors who endeavoured to disparage his claims of high 
descent... He enjoyed, as we may well suppose, an excellent 
education, and exhibited great proofs of diligence and talent in 
his boyhood, insomuch that, even in his fourteenth year, he was 
resorted to by chief priests and other eminent men who wished for 
information on recondite questions of the Jewish law. Nor was 
his attention confined to such studies; for St. Jerome, (the most 
learned perhaps of the fathers,) referring especially to his treatise 
against Apion, expresses astonishment at the extent of his ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature.¢ At the age of sixteen he set 
himself to examine the merits and pretensions of the chief Jewish 
sects, with the view of making a selection from among them; and 
if in this there was much self-confidence, there was also, at this 
time of his life at least, no little earnestness in his struggle to 
grasp the truth, for we find him spending three years in the desert, 
under the teaching of one Banus, and following his example of 
rigorous asceticism. At the end of this period he returned to 
Jerusalem, and adhered to the sect of the Pharisees, whom he 
speaks of as closely resembling the Stoics.¢ When he was twenty- 
six years old he went to Rome to plead the cause of some Jewish 
priests whom Felix, the procurator of Judsa, had sent thither as 
prisoners on some trivial charge. After a narrow escape from 
death by shipwreck, he was picked up by a vessel of Cyrene, and 
safely landed at Puteoli; and being introduced to Poppxa by an 
actor named Aliturus, he not only effected the release of his 
friends, but received great presents from the empress.’ By some 
it has been thought that the shipwreck alluded to was the same 
of which we have an account in Acts xxvii., that Josephus and 
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St. Paul were therefore fellow-passengers during part of the 
voyage, and travelled from Puteoli to Rome in company, and that 
the apostle was himself one- of the persons on whose behalf 
Josephus undertook the journey.’ Such a notion, however, rests 
on no grounds but pure fancy, and the points of difference between 
the two cvents are too numerous to admit of mention, and too 
obvious to require it. The hypothesis, moreover, clearly involves 
the question of the religion of Josephus, which will be considered 
below. On his return to Jerusalem he found the mass of his 
countrymen eagerly bent on a revolt from Rome, from which he 
used his best endeavours to dissuade them; but failing in this, 
he professed, with the other leading men, to enter into the popular 
designs. After the retreat of Cestius Gallus from Jerusalem, 
Josephus was chosen one of the generals of the Jews, and was 
sent to manage affairs in Galilee, having instructions from the 
Sanhedrim to persuade the seditious in that province to lay down 
their arms, and to entrust them to the keeping of the Jewish 
rulers." It would carry us beyond our limits to enter into the 
details of his government in Galilee, which he appears, however, 
to have conducted throughout with consummate prudence and 
ability. From the Romans until the arrival of Vespasian, he did 
not experience much annoyance; and such efforts as they made 
against him he easily repelled: meanwhile, he took care to dis- 
cipline the Galilzeans, and to fortify their principal towns.‘ His 
chief troubles and dangers, from which, on more than one occasion, 
he narrowly escaped with life, arose from the envy and machina- 
tions of his enemies among his own countrymen, and in particular 
of John of Gischala, who was supported by a strong and un- 
scrupulous party in the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. But Josephus 
had won by his administration the warm affections of the 
Galileans ; and this, combined with his own presence of mind and 
ability in counter-plotting, enabled him to baffle effectually the 
attempts of his opponents The appearance of Vespasian and his 
army in Galilee spread terror far and wide, so that all but a few 
deserted the camp of Josephus at Garis ; and he, baving no hope 
of the success of the war, withdrew to Tiberias, to be as far as he 
could from the reach of danger. Thence he sent letters to the 
Sanhedrim, giving an account of the state of things, and im- 
pressing on them the necessity of either capitulating or supplying 
him with forces sufficient to make head against the Romans. He 
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had no hope himself that anything could be done against the power 
of Rome, but something like a sense of honour seems to have 
restrained him from abandoning, without a struggle, the national 
cause; and accordingly, when Vespasian advanced on lotapata, 
(the most strongly fortified of the Galilean cities,) Josephus threw 
himself into it, inspired the inhabitants with courage, animated 
and directed their counsels, and defended the place for forty-seven 
days with no less ability than valour. lotapata, however, was at 
length taken, its fall being precipitated by the treachery of a 
deserter ; and Josephus, having escaped the general massacre, 
concealed himself, with forty others, in a cave. His place of 
refuge beig betrayed to the Romans by a woman, Vespasian sent 
several messengers, and among the rest Nicanor, a friend of 
Josephus, to induce him to surrender on a promise of safety. 
His fanatical companions strove to persuade him that suicide was 
the only honourable course ; and continuing deaf to his arguments, 
were preparing to slay him, when he proposed that they should 
rather put one another to death than fall each by his own hand. 
The lots were cast successively until Josephus and one other were 
left the sole survivors ; fortunately, or providentially, as he himself 
suggests, although a third explanation may possibly occur to his 
readers. Having then persuaded his remaining companion to 
abstain from the sin of throwing away his life, he quitted his place 
of refuge, and was brought before Vespasian. Many of the 
Romans called aloud for his death, but he was spared through the 
intercession of Titus, and Vespasian desired him to be strictly 
guarded, as he intended to send him to Nero. Josephus then, 
having requested to speak with the Roman general in the presence 
of a few only of his friends, solemnly announced to his captor that 
he was not to regard him in the light of a mere prisoner, but as 
God’s messenger to him, to predict that the empire should one 
day be his and his son’s ; and he professed to derive his prophecy 
from the sacred books of the Jews. According to Josephus’s own 
account, the suspicion of artifice, which Vespasian not unnaturally 
felt at first, was removed on his finding, from the prisoners, that 
Josephus had predicted the exact duration of the siege of lotapata 
and his own capture; whereupon he loaded the prophet of his 
greatness with valuable presents, though he did not release him 
immediately from his bonds. Clearly the prophecy, like that of 
the weird sisters to Macbeth, was one which had a tendency to 
fulfil itself.! 

When Vespasian was declared emperor, at Czsarea, according 
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to Josephus, but according to Tacitus and Suetonius, at Alex- 
andria,” he released Josephus from his confinement of nearly three 
years (A.D. 70), his chain being cut from him, at the suggestion 
of Titus, as a sign that he had been unjustly bound; and his 
reputation as a prophet was, of course, greatly raised. He was 
present with Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and was suspected as 
a traitor both by Jews and Romans. From the anger of the latter 
he was saved by Titus, through whose favour also he was able to 
preserve the lives of his brother and of many others after the 
capture of the city. Having been presented with a grant of land 
in Judea, he accompanied Titus to Rome, and received the freedom 
of the city from Vespasian, who assigned him, as a residence, a 
house formerly occupied by himself, and treated him honourably 
to the end of his reign. The same favour was extended to him by 
Titus and Domitian as well, the latter of whom made his lauds in 
Judea free from tribute. He mentions also that he received much 
kindness from Domitia, the wife of Domitian. The name of 
Flavius he assumed as a dependent of the Flavian family. His 
time at Rome appears to have been employed mainly in literary 
pursuits, and in the composition of his works. The date of his 
death cannot be fixed with accuracy ; but we know that he sur- 
vived Agrippa II.,¢ who died in a.p. 97. Josephus was thrice 
married. His first wife, whom he took at Vespasian’s desire, was 
a captive; his marriage with her, therefore, since he was a priest, 
was contrary to the Jewish law, according to his own statement ;” 
and his language* may imply that, when he was released from his 
bonds, and had accompanied Vespasian to Alexandria, he divorced 
her. At Alexandria he took a second wife, whom he also divorced, 
from dislike to her character, after she had borne him three sons, 
one of whom, Hyrcanus, was still alive when he wrote his lite. 
liis third wife was a Jewess of Cyprus, of noble family, by whom 
he had two sons, viz. Justus and Simonides, surnamed Agrippa.‘ 
With respect to the character of Josephus, we have already 
noticed his tendency to glorify his own deeds and qualities, so 
that he is himself by no means free from the vanity which he 
charges upon Apion.“ Nay, the weakness in question colours even 
some of those convictions of his, which might otherwise wear a 
purely religious aspect—such as his recognition of a particular 
providence, and his belief in the conveyance of Divine intimations 
by dreams.” Again, to say nothing of the court he paid to the 
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notorious Agrippa II., his profane flattery of the Flavian family, 
“so gross (to use the words of Fuller) that it seems not limned 
with a pencil, but daubed with a trowel,”” is another obvious and 
repulsive feature in Josephus. His early visit to Rome, and in- 
troduction to the sweets of court favour, must have brought more 
home to him the lesson he might have learnt at all events from 
the example of Herod the Great and others—that adherence to 
the Roman cause was the path to worldly distinction. And the 
awe, with which the greatness and power of Rome inspired hi:a, 
lay always like a spell upon his mind, and stifled his patriotism. 
He felt pride indeed in the antiquity of his nation and in its 
ancient glories, as is clear from what are commonly called his books 
against Apion: his operations at lotapata were vigorous, and he 
braved danger fearlessly, though even this must be qualified by 
his own confession, that when he saw no chance of finally repulsing 
the enemy, he formed a design of escaping, with some of the 
chief men, from the city :¥ nor, lastly, do we find in him any 
want of sympathy with his country’s misfortunes: in describing 
the miserable fate of Jerusalem, he is free from that tone of 
revolting coldness (to give it the mildest name) which shocks us so 
much in Xenophon’s account of the downfall of Athens. But 
the fault of Josephus was, that (as patriots never do) he despaired 
of his country. From the very beginning he appears to have 
looked on the national cause as hopeless, and to have cherished 
the intention of making peace with Rome whenever he could. 
Thus he told some of the chief men of Tiberias that he was well 
aware of the invincibility of the Romans, though he thought it 
safer to dissemble his conviction ; and he advised them to do the 
same, and to wait for a convenient season ;? and we find him 
again, in his attack on Justus, the historian, earnestly defending 
himself from the charge of having in any way caused the war with 
Rome. Had this feeling originated in a religious conviction that 
the Jewish nation had forfeited God’s favour, the case, of course, 
would have been different; but such a spirit of living, practical 
faith we do not discover in Josephus. Holding in the main the 
abstract doctrines of a Pharisee, but with the principles and temper 
of an Herodian, he strove to accommodate his religion to heathen 
tastes and prejudices ; and this, by actual omissions,’ no less than 
by a rationalistic system of modification. Thus he speaks of 
Moses and his law in a tone which might be adopted by any dis- 
believer in his Divine legation.© He says that Abraham went into 
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Egypt,¢ intending to adopt the Egyptian views of religion, should 
he find them better than his own. He speaks doubtfully of the 
preservation of Jonah by the whale‘ He intimates a doubt of 
there having been any miracle in the passage of the Red Sea, and 
compares it with the passage of Alexander the Great along the 
shore of the sea of Pamphylia.g He interprets Exod. xxii. 28, as 
if it conveyed a command to respect the idols of the heathen.’ 
Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the image 
he details as far as the triumph of the fourth kingdom; but there 
he stops, evidently afraid of offending the Romans.' These in- 
stances may suffice : for a fuller statement see Brinch, Exam. Hist. 
Fl. Joseph., appended to Havercamp’s edition, vol. ii. p. 300, &e. 
After all this, it will not seem uncharitable if we ascribe to a 
latitudinarian indifference, as much at least as to an enlightened 
and humane moderation, the opposition of Josephus to persecution 
in the name of religion, and his maintenance of the principle that 
men should be left, without compulsion, to serve God according to 
their conscience. J 

The way in which Josephus seems to have been actually affected 
towards Christianity is just what we might expect antecedently 
from a person of such a character. We have no room to enter 
fully into the question of the genuineness of the famous passage* 
first quoted by Eusebius,’ wherein Christ is spoken of as some- 
thing more than man—e«lye dvdpa déyew (for we must 
not, with Heinichen, insist too much on the alleged classical usage 
of etye: comp. Herm. ad Vig. n. 310)—and testimony is borne to his 
miracles, to the truth and wide reception of his doctrines, to his 
Messiahship—é Xpuords odros and to his death and resurrec- 
tion, in accordance with the prophecies. For a detailed discussion 
of the question we must refer the reader to the treatise of Daubuz, 
and to Arnoldus’s collection of letters on the subject, appended to 
Havercamp’s edition of Josephus,” also to Harles’s Fabricius,” and 
especially to Heinichen’s Excursus on Euseb. Hist. Ecel. i. 11, 
and the authors on both sides of the controversy, of whom he 
there gives a full list. The external evidence for the passage is 
very strong; but the testimony which it bears in favour of Chris- 
tianity is so decisive, that some have concluded from it that 
Josephus must have been himself a believer, an Ebionite Christian 
at least, according to the opinion of Whiston,° while others have 
adduced the fact that he was no¢ a Christian as a proof that the 
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passage is spurious. The former opinion appears to be contra- 
dicted by positive testimony,” and has no support from the works 
of Josephus beyond this one place itself. He speaks, indeed, in 
high terms of John the Baptist, (one of whose disciples Hudson 
supposes Banus to have been;) but there is nothing in his language 
to show that he had any correct notion of his true character as the 
predicted forerunner of our Lord.¢ His condemnation also of the 
murder of James” is no more than might have been and was 
expressed (as he himself tells us) by all the most moderate men 
among the Jews; and the statement, quoted as from him by 
Origen and Eusebius,’ that the destruction of Jerusalem was a 
punishment from God for this murder, is not to be found in any 
of our present copies of his works. As to his having been an 
Ebionite, this conjecture would imply a warmer zeal for the Jewish 
law than he seems to have felt, though it would be somewhat 
more plausible (since the Ebionites and Essenes had much in 
common‘) were there any good grounds for the assertion of 
Daubuz that, as Josephus was disposed in his youth to the tenets 
of the Exssenes, (to whom he thinks Banus belonged,) so he re- 
turned to those opinions after the ruin of his country, when 
nothing more was to be got by being a Pharisee, and was an 
Essene when he wrote his Antiquities. We may conclude, then, 
that Josephus was no believer in Christ; but this need not, of 
itself, be any barrier to our reception of the disputed passage ; 
since it is quite conceivable that, with his character and tempta- 
tions, he might well admit the Divine legation of Jesus, without 
fully realising all that such an admission required,—without, in 
fact, the consistency and courage to be a Christian. A man of 
the world, with little or no earnestness, he might think it the 
moderate and philusophical, certainly the safe course, to sit loose 
to religion altogether ; and the term indifference may describe his 
state of mind even more appropriately than perplexity, such as 
Gamaliel’s.“ To this we may add, as not impossible, the view 
ot Daubuz, Boehmert, and others, that there were Christians even 
at the court of Domitian who at that time (a.p. 93) were persons 
of influence—Flavius Clemens, for instance, and Flavia Domitilla, 
to say nothing of the doubtful case of Epaphroditus, and that 
Josephus, therefore, had an obvious motive for speaking with 
reverence of the Author of Christianity.°. Nor are the above 
remarks less applicable in the main, even if we entirely or partially 
reject the passage ; for Christianity must have attracted the atten- 
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tion of Josephus, and so there would be much significance either 
in his silence on the subject or in his faltering testimony. Our 
own opinion is, that he was not likely to commit himself by lan- 
guage so decisive ; nor at the same time do we look upon the 
passage as altogether spurious. It would rather appear (according 
to the view of Villoison, Routh, and Heinichen) that the strongest 
expressions and phrases have been interpolated into it, perhaps by 
Eusebius, who, there is reason to fear, was quite capable of the 
fraud; perhaps by some earlier Christian ; not necessarily with a 
dishonest purpose, but in the way of marginal annotation.” 

The writings of Josephus have always been considered, and with 
justice, as indispensable for the theological student. For the deter- 
mination of various readings, both in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament and in the Septuagint version, they are by no means 
without their value, though they have been herein certainly over- 
rated by Whiston. But their chief use consists in such points as 
their testimony to the striking fulfilment of our Saviour’s prophecies, 
their confirmation of the canon, facts, and statements of Scripture, 
and the obvious collateral aid which they supply for its elucidation.* 

The character of a faithful historian 1s claimed by Josephus for 
himself, and has been pretty generally acknowledged, though, 
from what has already been said of his anxiety to conciliate his 
heathen readers, it cannot be admitted without some drawbacks.Y 
On this subject see Brinch, Exam. Hist. Jos., to the instances 
adduced by whom we may add our author’s omission of the promises 
to Eve, and Abraham, and Jacob, of the delivering Seed, and his 
adoption, with some variations, of the story about Aristeas and the 
seventy-two translators of the Old Testament.? 

The language of Josephus is remarkably pure, though we meet 
occasionally with unclassical, or at least unusual, expressions and 
constructions, in some of which instances, however, the readings 
are doubtful. On his style in general, and on the different charac- 
ter it bears in different portions of his works, the reader will find 
some sensible remarks in the treatise of Daubuz above referred to.4 
It is characterised by considerable clearness in narrative and dis- 
cussion ; the speeches which he introduces have much spirit and 
vigour ; and there is a graphic liveliness in his descriptions, which 
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carries our feelings along with it, and fully justifies the title of the 
Greek Livy, applied to him by St. Jerome.’ 

The works of Josephus are as follow :— 

1. The History of the Jewish War, in seven books. Josephus tells 
us that he wrote it first in his own language, and then translated 
it into Greek, for the information of European readers.¢ The 
Hebrew copy is no longer extant. The Greek was published about 
A.D. 75, under the patronage and with the especial recommendation 
of Titus. Agrippa LI. also, in no fewer than sixty-two letters to 
Josephus, bore testimony to the care and fidelity displayed in it. 
It was admitted into the Palatine library, and its author was honoured 
with a statue at Rome. It commences with the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Antiochus Epiphanes in B.c. 170, runs rapidly over the 
events before Josephus’s own time, and gives a detailed account of 
the fatal war with Rome.@ 

2. The Jewish Antiquities, in twenty books, completed about 
A.D. 93, and addressed to Epaphroditus. The title as well as the 
number of books may have been suggested by the Roman Antiqui- 
ties of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The work extends from the 
creation of the world to a.p. 66, the twelfth year of Nero, in which 
the Jews were goaded to rebellion by Gessius Florus. It embraces 
therefore, but more in detail, much of the matter of the first and 
part of the second book of the Jewish war. Both these histories 
are said to have been translated into Hebrew, of which version, 
however, there are no traces, though some have erroneously identi- 
fied it with the work of the pseudo-Josephus Gorionides. 

3. His own life, in one book. This is an appendage to the 
Archzologia, and is addressed to the same Epaphroditus. It can- 
not, however, have been written earlier than a.p. 97, since Agrippa 
II. is mentioned in it as no longer living. (§ 65.) 

4. A treatise on the antiquity of the Jews, or against Apion, in 
two books, also addressed to Epaphroditus. It is in answer to such 
as impugned the antiquity of the Jewish nation, on the ground of 
the silence of Greek writers respecting it. The title, ‘ Against 
Apion,’ is rather a misnomer, and is applicable only to a portion 
of the second book. The treatise exhibits considerable learning, 
and we have already seen how St. Jerome speaks of it. The Greck 
text is deficient from § 5 to § 9 of book ii. 

5. Els MaxkxaBaiovs, wept adtoxpdropos Aoyiopod, in one book. 
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Its genuineness has been called in question by many ;¢ but it is 
referred to as a work of Josephus by Eusebius, St. Jerome, Philo- 
storgius, and others.f Certainly, however, it does not read like 
one of his. It is an extremely declamatory account of the martyr- 
dom of Eleazar (an aged priest,) and of seven youths and their 
mother, in the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes ; and this 
is prefaced by a discussion on the supremacy which reason possesses 
de jure over pleasure and pain. Its title has reference to the zeal 
for God’s law displayed by the sufferers in the spirit of the Mac- 
cabees. There is-a paraphrase of it by Erasmus; and in some 
Greek copies of the Bible it was inserted as the fourth book of the 
Maccabees. 


6. The treatise zepi rod wavrdés was certainly not written by 
Josephus. 

St. Jerome speaks of a work of one Josephus on Daniel’s vision 
of the seventy weeks; but whether he is referring to the subject of 
the present article is doubtful. 

At the end of his Archzologia, Josephus mentions his inten- 
tion of writing a work in four books on the Jewish notions of God 
and his essence, and on the rationale of the Mosaic laws. It is 
uncertain whether he ever accomplished this. At any rate, it has 
not come down to us. He promises also in the same place a life 
of himself (which has been noticed above,) and a revision of his 
history of the Jewish war.* 

Josephus first appeared in print in a Latin translation, with no 
notice of the place or date of publication : the edition seems to have 
contained only a portion of the Antiquities. These, with the seven 
books of the Jewish war, were again printed by Schiisler, Augsb. 
1470, in Latin; and there were many editions in the same language 
of the whole works, and of portions of them, before the editio prin- 
ceps of the Greek text appeared at Basil, 1544, edited by Arlenius 
Another edition of the works, in Greek and Latin, was published 
by De la Keviere, Aur. Allob. 1591, and reprinted at Geneva in 
1611, and again, very badly, in 1635. The edition of Ittigius was 
printed by Weildmann, Leipzig, 1691, with Aristeas’s history of 
the Septuagint annexed to it. The treatise on the Maccabees was 
edited, with a Latin translation, by Combéfis, in his Auctarium 
Bibl. Patr., Paris, 1672, and by Lloyd, Oxford, 1690. The in- 
valuable but posthumous edition by Hudson of the whole works, 
in Greek and Latin, came out at Oxford in 1720. The Latin 
version was new; the text was founded on a most careful and 
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extensive collation of MSS., and the edition was further enriched 
by notes and indices. Havercamp’s edition, Amst. 1726, is more 
convenient for the reader than creditable to the editor. That of 
Oberthiir, in 3 vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1782—1785, contains only the 
Greek text, most carefully edited, and the edition remains unfortu- 
nately incomplete. Another was edited by Ritcher, Leipzig, 1826, 
as part of a Bibliotheca Patrum ; and one by Dindorf has recently 
appeared at Paris, 1845. 

There have been numerous translations of Josephus into different 
languages. The principal English versions are those of Lodge, 
Lond. 1620; one from the French of D’Andilly, Oxford, 1676, 
reprinted at London, 1683 ; that of L’Estrange, Lond. 1702: and 
that of Whiston, Lond. 1737. The two last-mentioned versions 
have been frequently reprinted in various shapes. 

The preceding account of the life and writings of Josephus is 
taken, with a few alterations, from the last part of Dr. Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.” 


Vi 
WALFORD'S ROMAN 


SEVERAL commentaries on the epistle to the Romans have of late 
years issued from the press. It is gratifying to see so much atten- 
tion given to the investigation of this invaluable portion of Serip- 
ture, which may be regarded as the chief key to the Christian 
system. But though these works are, for the most part, of great 
value and utility, they have by no means rendered unnecessary 
the publication of the present volume. Their authors proceeded 
in the execution of their task upon the usual plan of availing 
themselves, more or less, of the writings of former translators ; 
leaving the field still open for some Christian scholar to pursue, as 
far as possible, an independent course of inquiry into the meaning 
of the epistle, laying aside all former commentaries, and — 
only such critical helps as are absolutely necessary. We have long 
wished to see a commentary written on this latter plan; a book 
which should contain the results of a devout spirit, a logical mind, 
and sound, ripe scholarship applied to the study of the sacred ora- 
cles, and to this part of them especially, with a forgetfulness, as 
far as possible, of what had before been written. We have been 
anxious to know what would be the impressions made upon the 
tabula rasa of such an understanding, by this uncommon process. 


* Cure Romane.—Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, with a Revised 
Translation. By W. Walford, Prof. Emerit. Jackson and Walford. 
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Mr. Walford’s book just meets our wishes. ‘The first induce- 

ment,’ he observes, ‘for the undertaking, originated in a conscious- 
ness that, after long and attentive consideration of many of the 
most eminent commentaries on the epistle, | was far from fully 
understanding it, and a persuasion that I could not gain a satisfac- 
tory acquaintance with it by the further use of such means. I 
have therefore attempted to explain it without regard to any former 
conceptions of my own, or those of others, as far as such an endea- 
vour is practicable ; nor am I conscious of being influenced by 
any bias derived from them: indeed, I have found reason, in not 
a few instances, to alter and correct my previous impressions. My 
design has been worked out by a diligent and oft-repeated contem- 
plation of the inspired document itself, and by comparing its 
structure and phraseology with other parts of the sacred writings, 
more especially those which proceeded from the pen of the great 
apostle himself. The title, “ Curee Romane,” is meant to indicate 
this character of the work. Under the influence of such views, 
I have for a very long period studiously avoided the perusal or 
inspection of all expositions of the epistle, and of other books 
which might bear on the interpretation of it. The Greek Testa- 
ment, with occasional references to the Hebrew Bible and the Sep- 
tuagint, has been my sole study in relation to the undertaking.’ 

With these simple appliances our author proceeds to the exercise 
of private judgment in the examination of this magnificent epistle. 
His standing in the church as ‘ Professor Emeritus,’ and his well- 
earned reputation as a critical commentator on the Book of Psalms, 
are sufficient to prove his competency for the present arduous 
undertaking, and to relieve our readers from all fear of meeting 
in the volume with any rash and eccentric interpretations. No 
one can carefully read the book without feeling himself brought 
into communion with a mind imbued with habits of close and 
accurate thought, furnished with the well-digested results of bibli- 
cal learning, and, above all, inspired with that love of truth, and 
that reverence for God’s word, which form the crowning qualitica- 
tion of the Christian critic. 

We are fully persuaded of the propriety of that method of study 
which the author has adopted—and of the injudicious character of 
the prevalent custom, of having resort in every difficulty to the 
interpretations and comments of favourite commentators. What 
Lord Bacon said respecting scientific research, is equally applicable 
to biblical criticism. ‘When a person goes upon an enquiry, in 
the first place he searches out and peruses what has been said upon 
it by others; in the next place adds his own thoughts thereto ; and 
lastly, with great struggle of mind, solicits and invokes, as it were, 
his own spirit to deliver him oracles: which is a method entirely 
destitute of foundation, and rolls wholly upon opinions’? The 
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opposite method, as Mr. W. observes, may appear tedious, ‘and it 
may be adverse to the uniformity of opinion which is often assumed 
to be of indispensable necessity: but whatever may be the amount 
of these inconveniences, it is incalculably less than that which 
results from impeding the free exercise of judgment, and the un- 
biased search for truth” We have felt ourselves required to give 
prominence to the peculiar method of studying the epistle which our 
author has adopted, because it gives his book a character somewhat 
sui generis, and affords a laudable example of biblical investigation. 

We think it barely necessary to guard against a misconception 
of our meaning, as if we advocated the rejection of all past learning, 
and the resolution of every subject of inquiry into its primitive 
elements, leaving each student to recombine those elements as he 
best may. Every science is progressive. In every field of inves- 
tigation there are certain truths, long since discovered, and defi- 
nitively established ; to think of disturbing which, would be folly ; 
to search for them anew, a waste of time. The distinction 1s, 
however, we trust, quite evident, between the recognition of such 
established truths, in biblical science, as a part of the basis of our 
further inquiries, and the method which we are now condemning, 
of proceeding, on every occasion, to sift the opinions of others, 
before we venture to form an independent judgment of our own. 
We grant, moreover, that it is not only proper, but a duty, for the 
learned few, whose lives are wholly devoted to critical studies, to 
pass in review and thoroughly to discuss the opinions of others : 
but the very fact of their so doing is an additional reason why the 
student, whose object is not to criticise others but to satisfy him- 
self, may be left at liberty to pursue his own course of investiga- 
tion, unfettered, as far as possible, by the opinions of others. We 
say, as far as possible, for the total dismissal from the mind of 
former notions, the perfect creation of the tabula rasa of which we 
have spoken above, is an obvious impossibility. Of this Mr. Wal- 
ford’s book furnishes several proofs, notwithstanding the dis- 
claimers in the passage we have quoted. And the impossibility, 
which we thus grant, is, perhaps, the best security that a student, 
who pursues the course we recommend, will nevertheless pay all 
proper deference to the results really established by his pre- 
decessors. With this explanation, we strongly feel that the 
opposite method to that condemned by Lord Bacon is the true one. 
But, if any should even hold a contrary opinion, they must yet 
admit that the results of such a method, pursued by a man like 
Mr. Walford, are sure to be worthy of attentive and respectful 
consideration. 

The work consists of a revised translation of the epistle, short 
explanatory notes, subjoined to each chapter, and several appendices 
containing critical and theological remarks. 
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The revision of our authorised translation has been judiciously 
and elegantly executed. The English reader will find that many 
obscurities which have been wont to perplex him are removed— 
and the scholar will discover many just and felicitous renderings 
of difficult expressions and turns of thought in the original. Care- 
ful attention has been paid to the use of the article in connexion 
with véwos—a matter which our translators have strangely over- 
looked—and thereby introduced much confusion into their version 
—but on which the correct understanding of several passages in 
the epistle chiefly depends. An improved punctuation has thrown 
light upon the apostle’s meaning in the 14th verse of the second 
chapter, which Mr. W. translates, ‘ When, therefore, the Gentiles, 
who are by nature without law, perform the precepts of the law, they, 
not having a law, are a law untothemselves.’ ‘The representation 
in the common version,’ it is justly remarked, ‘is irreconcilable 
with the accounts of human nature which are given in the Scrip- 


tures, and by the apostle Paul himself... ... It is inconceiv- 
able how any, whether Jew or Gentile, should by nature perform 
the precepts of the law. ..... If it should be supposed that 


the expression, “by nature without law,” is harsh or unusual, 
one that is parallel may be found in ver. 27 of this chapter, “ the 
uncircumcision which is by nature,”—i.e., being by nature without 
circumcision. In both instances nature is put for the condition or 
circumstances in which the parties were born.’ 

We think that Mr. W. has also greatly improved the translation 
in the 8rd verse of the 9th chapter: ‘I have great sorrow and 
incessant anguish in my heart (for I myself wished to be accursed 
from Christ) for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.’ 
We have long been dissatisfied with the common version of this 
passage, and been accustomed to take evxdéunv not in the sense of 
an optative, but in its simple force, as the imperfect indicative ; 
and the clause in which it occurs as parenthetical. The apostle 
expresses not a present wish, but a fact in his own past experience 
—the remembrance of which kindled his sympathy, and excited 
his compassion for his poor infatuated kinsmen. He felt for them 
as one who had formerly participated in their enmity to Christ and 
his Gospel. If the sense of eéxopar, ‘to declare,’ ‘to boast,’ were 
here adopted, (though it must be acknowledged that the word is found 
in the New Testament only, in the sense of ‘ praying’ or ‘ wish- 
ing,’) the meaning would be, ‘1, myself, once professed to be scpa- 
rated from Christ ; and the passage would bear some resemblance 
to the Homeric phrase— 

Aws mais néxero eivat. 
We remember reading an article in the Classica}: Journal in which 
this view was suggested. - 
Many minute alterations of the common version, greatly affect- 
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ing the sense of the passages, and placing them in a much clearer 
view, have also been made by our author; of which, did our space 
permit, we could easily give some valuable examples. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that every alteration is unexceptionable. 
Some of them do not fully commend themselves to our judgment. 
With all due deference to the learned writer, we are far from being 
satisfied with his translation of the 11th verse of the 12th chapter. 
‘Not slothful in business, active in mind, serving opportunity’ To 
mvetipatt (éovres is parallel to the expression used respecting 
Apollos in Acts xviii. 25, xa) Gwv ro mvedpart; and according to 
the highest authorities in Greek lexicography, the words employed 
relate not to mental activity, but to fervent emotion. In reference 
to the last clause—‘serving opportunity,’ Mr. Walford remarks, ‘The 
probably correct reading of the Greek text gives occasion for the 
alteration, in addition to which the common version exhibits an 
incongruous combination of topics.’ It is true that Griesbach has 
introduced xaip@, instead of Kupiw, into the text, though, in his 
notes, he indicates that there is a decided preponderance of external 
testimony. in favour of the latter and commonly accepted reading. 
That learned man here proceeded upon the principle of adopting, 
in a doubtful case, the least common expression, a principle which, 
like most other internal tests, can only be safely applied where 
the external evidence is pretty evenly balanced. In the present 
instance, however, we feel compelled to agree with Tholuck:—‘ The 
reading 7® Kupim has most external authority in its favour. The 
internal evidences for the two readings are at a par. Seeing then 
that the external evidence in favour of Kup‘ preponderates, and 
that there is no internal evidence against it, we adopt that as the 
reading. The apostle in his warmth frequently expresses in several 
divided sentences, what he might have said in one.’ There are, 
however, very few instances in which it appears to us that any 
alteration in the revised version of the judicious author would yield 
an improvement ; and we feel much indebted to his critical labours 
for this lucid and satisfactory translation of a most difficult portion 
of the word of God. 

We have read the ‘explanatory notes’ with almost unmingled 
satisfaction, and with general delight. There are no remarks 
wasted on points which are plain to every one’s apprehension ; and 
where a real difficulty occurs, it is not overleaped, but carefully 
considered. The apostle’s writings are distinguished by the com- 
prehensiveness of his thoughts, by his rapid transitions, by the 
occasional suppression of one member of a comparison, by his 
long parentheses, and by small breaks in the chain of his reason- 
ings, leaving something to be supplied. Hence arise many serious 
difficulties in the interpretation of his epistles. To these Mr. 
Walford has applied a keen and searching intellect. On these he 
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has expended close and patient thought. The pages before us 
attest that the book deserves the title which it bears,—‘ Cure 
Romane.’ Having eschewed the method, condemned by Bacon, of 
rolling on the opinions of others, he has taken his own ground, and 
walked forward with a firm but cautious step. In a very able 
manner he has attempted to trace the scope of the apostle’s trains 
of thought; to indicate the transitions of his great mind from 
point to point; to evolve in precise terms what Paul has only 
implied ; to show where his discursive intellect started aside from 
the line he was pursuing, and where he falls back upon his path ; 
and to gather up the links, here and there dropped, in the beau- 
tiful chain of inspired arguwnentation. We would especially direct 
attention to the notes on the seventh and ninth chapters. The 
theological student, as well as the general reader, will find them 
extremely valuable. In the former, Mr. W. considers that the 
apostle details his own experience ; and describes the struggle in 
his bosom between the principles of grace and nature. The 
language of Paul evinces ‘the acute sensibility of his moral 
feelings and convictions; the large conceptions which he enter- 
tained of the consummate sanctity of the Divine law; and the 
deep acquaintance with his own heart, motives, and ends, which 
he had acquired, and was unceasingly cultivating, by the aid of 
that Divine Spirit to whom alone a perfect acquaintance with all 
that is in man belongs.’ 

The profound truths in the ninth chapter are also clearly un- 
folded by our author. On the fourteenth and fifteenth verses, he 
remarks, that the undeniable import of the passage is, ‘ that God 
is no man’s debtor: that sinful mortals have no claim upon either 
the justice or the mercy of their Creator and Sovereign ; whose 
laws they have broken, and are consequently exposed to his dis- 
pleasure ; so that, if it seem good to him to exercise mercy towards 
any, he alone is, and ought to be, the dispenser of it, according to 
his infinite wisdom and uncontrollable sovereignty. Where all 
are alike unworthy, no objection can lie against the goodness 
which bestows favour on some while it is withholden from others. 
No other representation of the case can avoid the inextricable 
confusion of so blending the attributes of justice and mercy 
together as to destroy them both.’ While the writer of the 
volume before us thus vindicates the Divine sovereignty on the 
one hand, he is careful to assert the Divine equity on the other, 
and justly remarks, respecting the ‘vessels of wrath fitted for 
destruction,’ that they are fitted for the awful destiny that awaits 
them by the influence of iniquity over them, and their determined 
and persevering subjection to it. Ofthe purposes of God they have 
no knowledge ; nor have those purposes the least conceivable effiei- 
ency in forming their sinful character or influencing their criminal 
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conduct. They perish, the victims of a corrupt and apostate nature ; 
and become the monuments of God’s inflexible rectitude, and his 
unalterable determination to maintain, unblemished and unimpeach- 
able, the order and harmony of the universe which he has formed.’ 

We may add that, although Mr. W. binds himself to no par- 
ticular school of theology, ‘nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri,’ his views are thoroughly evangelical and beautifully con- 
sistent. The perusal of those notes which relate to the leading 
principles of evangelical truth we have found satisfactory, instruct- 
ive, and refreshing. 

In the appendices, the writer introduces many critical remarks 
on the translation, (some of which we could wish he had further 
extended ;) and he also supplies some able though brief disserta- 


_ tions on the theological difficulties which present themselves to the 


mind of the student of this epistle. Many passages occur in the 
appendix to the second and fifth chapters especially worthy of 
quotation and comment. But we must forbear, except to observe 
that, in the views given of the former chapter, we most fully concur; 
and that though we should differ, with all respect, from our 
author in his interpretation of some expressions in the latter 
chapter, we, on the whole, coincide in his observations upon that 
difficult portion of the epistle. 

Mr. Walford is no rash speculator upon the philosophy of 
Christianity. He has studied and marked the boundaries of 
human knowledge, convinced—if we may be allowed a figure 
employed, we believe, by Emmanuel Kant—that the domain of 
truth is only an island, surrounded by a dark and boundless ocean, 
on which, if a rash curiosity impels the navigator to enter, he is in 
danger of mistaking illusions for realities, and of losing himself in 
bewildering mists. 

As in physical science, so in Christian theology, we can know 
things only as they relate to us. We are confined to the pheno- 
mena of revelation. To speculate upon the mode of the Divine 
existence—to attempt to penetrate into the secrets of the Divine 
government and operations—to aim at comprehending things 
under those forms and relations in which they appear to the 
infinite mind of Jehovah—is as vain as to aim at the discovery of 
the substance of matter and the essence of mind, and of those 
views of the universe which are presented to the omniscient eye of 
the Creator. To know where to stop in our inquiries after truth 
—to discern where the terra firma of human knowledge ends, and 
where the cloud-land of speculation commences, is a most valuable 
acquisition. Our author has sect an example to theologians in this 
respect. He has learned where to pause and reverently bow 
before the inscrutable wisdom of God. In the language and spirit 
of that true Christian philosopher, Bishop Butler, our author 
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remarks, respecting the question, Why were we not made more 
perfect creatures, or placed in better circumstances ?—‘ These are 
questions which we have not, that I know of, anything to do with. 
God Almighty undoubtedly foresaw the disorders, both natural and 
moral, which would happen in this state of things. If upon this 
we set ourselves to search and examine why he did not prevent 
them, we shall, I am afraid, be in danger of running into some- 
what worse than impertinent curiosity.’ 

We take leave of our author with many thanks for his Cure 
Romane, — so original in its plan, masterly in its execution, 
elegant in its style, and devout in its spirit. And may we add, 
that we hope he will study, on the same plan, some other portions 
of the works of the great apostle. We should hail a volume from 
the same pen on the epistles to the Galatians and Ephesians. 


VII. 
EGYPTIAN WORDS IN THE HEBREW.* 


During the long residence of the Jews in Egypt, a few Egyp- 
tian words were introduced into the Hebrew language ; but it does 
not appear likely that any words were imported from Egypt at a 
later time. There are many genuine Semitic words, which have been 
erroneously regarded as Egyptian ; such, for instance, as the name of 
the tree shittah TOY for 22}Y as in Arabic ; but this word, on the 
contrary, like many other Semitic words, passed into the Egyptian 
from the Semitic. The same remark applies to shesh Ww’ which is 
used to signify the byssus or white linen of the Egyptians, and is a 
genuine Semitic word, being lengthened by the Egyptians into 
shens. The following Hebrew words, however, appear to be clearly 
of Egyptian origin. 

1. “N° yeor, ‘a river,’ especially the Nile, in Coptic yaro. The 
Greek name for this river, NetAos, (Neil-os,) is, on the contrary, a 
Semitic word, and was probably obtained by them from the Phe- 
nicians : it appears to be the same word as the Hebrew nachal Sm 
‘a valley,’ and especially a valley with a river flowing through it. 


* Translated, with some omissions, from the second appendix to Meiiir's 
‘Hebriisches Wiirzelwoérterbuch, Mannheim, 1846; a work which the 
student of Hebrew will find of great value. 
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2. ITN achu; the grass of the Nile, reeds or flags growing in 


marshy ground. (Genesis xli. 2, 18; Job viii. 11.) The Septua- 
gint keeps the word dyi, dye. It is the same as the Coptic 
pi-achi which has the masculine article prefixed; but even this word 
may belong to the Semitic. 

3. NVI behemoth, the river horse, or the hippopotamus (Job 


xl. 15,) is formed from the Coptic p-ehe-emmoy, ‘ the ox of the water,’ 
‘the water ox;’ just as in modern Italian, the hippopotamus is 
called bomarino, i.e., bos marinus. The Ethiopic word for the hip- 
popotamus, biha, is simply the Egyptian p-ehe, ‘the ox.’ 

4. NVR IPS Tsaphnath Paaneach, the name which Joseph re- 
ceived upon his appointment as viceroy of Egypt. (Genesis xli. 
45.) The Septuagint, it is supposed, have preserved the original 
form more accurately in Wor@oudarix, psonthomphanech. The 
former word is supposed to consist of p, the masculine article in 
Coptic, and the Coptic sente, sent, ‘a basis,’ ‘a foundation ;’ the 
latter word, of p again, the masculine article, and the Coptic aneh, 
‘to live,’ dnkh, ‘life, so that the whole word would signify ‘ the 
basis,’ or ‘ support of life” The latter half of the word is usually 
interpreted less correctly, as eneh, ‘ seeculum,’ (see the Thesaurus 
of Gesenius.) 

5. FIAS abrek, an Egyptian word, which the herald called out 
before Joseph, when he rode in state in Pharaoh’s chariot (Genesis 
xli. 43.) It is probably an Egyptian imperative formed by a prefix 
a; "1 corresponds to the Coptic Jér, ‘to cast down ;’ k is the sign 
of the second person ; so that the word would signify, ‘ bow thyself 
down.” 

6. AYID Pharoh, the regular name of the king of Egypt down 
to the conquest of the country by the Persians, has been often ex- 
plained. It is compounded of the masculine article p and ouro, 
‘king ;’ in the same way as the feminine article ¢ with ouro signi- 
fies ‘the queen.’ _Rosellini (Monum. Stor. i. p. 117) supposes, 
but with less probability, that it is compounded of re, the sun, 
with the masculine article p or ph, and that the word was employed 
as a title indicative of the rank of the ruler. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


(from a Correspondent.) 


MaeazineE day in The Row! What a day of hurry and stir it 
is! What a ceaseless rushing in and out from the narrow doors 
of the dusty, dingy houses that elbow each other so closely all 
down the venerable Paternoster! How many parcels have to be 
arranged and sent off before nightfall! A hungry nation must be 
supplied with its monthly morsels. The reading-rooms in the 
‘great cities, and the book-clubs in the quiet country-towns, and 
the fireside circles of numberless happy English families, are all in 
anxious expectancy of the London parcel that brings down their 
several favourites. What a variety of appetites to be satisfied ! 
What a diversity of tastes to be ministered to! A variety not 
greater than belongs to the supply provided each month to meet 
the craving. Then the luxury that even the Athenian askers 
after ‘some new thing’ might have envied, of cutting open the 
unsoiled pages; gleaning the sayings and doings of the month ; 
listening to the messages sent out by wise and thoughtful men, 
and sometimes being stirred to better purpose and nobler act b 
the eloquent words of a master-spirit seeking to mould and elevate 
the mind of a people. 

It is no light power, in days like these, to obtain an utterance 
for your thoughts in the periodical press. It is a power that, 
used rightly and well, may secure results of untold value: abuse 
it, and the reckoning of the wrong done will not be easy to settle. 
Without charging our Nonconformist periodical writers with abuse 
of power, might not the question be raised, how far they are 
guilty of neglect and failure in its use? Is there not, to a 
lamentable degree, a feebleness in the handling of the pen that 
deprives us of a noble opportunity, the right use of which would 
make us far stronger than we are? What hold have we gained or 
are we gaining on the people through the employment of this 
agency, that might be brought to bear upon them with so much 
of power? We ask these questions, not to‘find fault, but from a 
sincere desire to improve. Look for a moment at our resources. 
Compare them as they are brought out with what they might be. 
True, we have a strong staff in the review and magazine depart- 
ment. Yet which of them all does for religion what Blackwood or 
Fraser is doing for general literature ? which of them, although 
the resources, because Christian, are richer and more powerful, 
tells upon the people or speaks so carnest a care for our social 
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progress and well-being as Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine ? 
Is it not the case that we cramp our power and narrow our in- 
fluence by a too close adherence to what may be termed the 
technical in religion? We speak too exclusively in the phraseology 
of religious people, and not plainly and strongly to the common 
heart of human kind. We think with an eloquent writer in the 
‘North American Review,’ that ‘what Christian criticism should 
require of this whole class of literature is, that it be true to the 
laws of nature and of mind, that it shed over the souls of its 
readers the spirit of reverence and of love, that it render unfailing 
homage to the intrinsic majesty of virtue, that it chime in with 
the harmony of the outward universe, that it breathe a courageous, 
trustful spirit for the toils and conflicts of life. Where these 
high ends are met and answered, if we have also the ipsissima 
verba of faith and piety without cant or pharisaism, we will be 
thankful for them ; yet no less thankful where we recognise the 
handwriting of devotion and humanity without their formal 
signature.’ 

The spirit of our Nonconformity is popular and aggressive. 
Its great power is always with the masses. It never triumphs in 
a court or gains its converts among the aristocracy. Once, indeed, 
it went up into royal palaces; but a Cromwell took it there: 
aristocracy went down and away before it. Men of the higher 
ranks in England are too firmly bound by class interests and long- 
grown associations to a state-religion, for the instances to be any- 
thing but rare and exceptional of their forsaking it for the lowlier 
and less-patronised ranks of dissent. We must rather look for an 
impartial bearing of our claims to those whose direct interest is 
not necessarily connected with believing us to be wrong, than to 
others who are by such considerations not the less certainly, 
though perhaps quite unconsciously, biased and swayed. 

It is not then a select or refined and guarded circle that we have 
to invade. It is not simply a ‘ whispering to ears polite.’ It is 
the people of England that we would have as our audience; the 
middle and lower classes we would bring under the influence and 
power of Christian truth. This, however, is not an auditory 
willing and waiting to hear our voice or anxiously eager for our 
teaching. They stand for the most part if not in a hostile, at 
least in an indifferent attitude. They will not come to us: and 
the alternative suggests our duty,—we must go to them. They 
must first be roused—interested. A hearing must be gained. In 
effecting this there will be much of prejudice and suspicion for us 
to encounter. The abuses of priestcraft in bygone times, and 
even in our days, have created a prestige against all ecclesiastical 
or religious enterprises. Credit for pure philanthropy and disin- 
terested kindness will be at first denied us, or but grudgingly given. 
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And through these barriers we shall have to press our way, rather 
by showing that our effort is too friendly for the shield to be 
needed, than by thrusting point blank against it. This is what we 
mean by saying that the efforts of our Nonconformity must be 
popular and aggressive. 

And we speak of these features under the impression that the 
intelligent recognition of them will point out the path of improve- 
ment for our magazine literature. Biblical criticism and essays on 
the valuable and thoughtful works of the day are very useful in 
their place. These we would not, for a moment, supersede: we 
cannot do without them ; and these the pages of our higher-class 
reviews richly furnish to us. But what we want appears to us to 
be a style of writing, not directly religious, yet under the per- 
vading, noiseless influence of true Christian principle, with the 
qualities of energy and honesty that shall commend it to the many, 
and that shall take for its themes the characteristic features of the 
times in which we live, the bearings of important questions that 
interest the public mind, the reform of social abuses, and the 
general progress of intelligence and improvement throughout the 
world. In such writing, Christian men would have the advantage 
of principles, the prevalence of which is identified with all that is 
best and most hopeful for the common weal: to these they might 
win attention by suggestion and illustration, which would be 
denied to them if they were put forth, as they too often are, with 
an ostentatious zeal that defeats its own most excellent intent. 
The spirit of kindly concern for the general good that would 
breathe in such efforts, would secure respectful if not grateful 
listeners, and by speaking to their immediate wants and cravings 
in the clear voice of that godliness which has ‘ promise of the life 
that now is,’ we should be on a vantage-ground to tell them of 
its higher blessings in the life ‘ that is to come.’ 

We believe there are many in our ranks who feel strongly the 
need of which we have spoken: who not only feel but can speak 
strongly too. We ask their help to carry out, in word and deed, 
the hints and suggestions on which we have ventured. We have 
written what we have written with a true desire to see the press, 
as employed by our Nonconformity, taking the very foremost place 
of power, reaching and educatmg the mind of an improving and 
thoughtful people. If we fail in this, ‘ it is the head that is weak, 
and not the heart that is wanting.’ 
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IX. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


1. CHARITABLE AND Reticious MEEtINGS.—This month being proverbially 
known as that in which the great bulk of the charitable, religious, and 
educational societies hold their annual meetings, some account of their extent 
and resources may not be uninteresting. There are three hundred and eighty- 
two institutions for general charitable purposes, of which fifty belong to 
the various city companies, the privileges attached to which are confined 
to the freemen ; whilst, with very few exceptions, the remainder are for the 
greater part, if not wholly, dependent upon voluntary contributions for sup- 
port. Of these there are eighty-five for medical relief, of which thirty are 
hospitals admitting patients ; and forty-seven infirmaries and dispensaries, 
for special medical relief. ‘There are three societies for the protection of 
life; eleven for the relief of the distressed; two for the preservation of 

ublic morals; and six for the reformation of criminals, including the esta- 

lishments at Millbank and Bridewell; four for female servants ; and five 
institutions for the destitute. There are one hundred and six pensionary 
and benevolent societies, of which forty-two are of a general nature; twenty- 
seven connected with different trades; and thirty-seven for professions, 
with seventeen asylums for the aged distressed; and eighty-two other alms- 
houses, most of which are supported by private endowments. The total 
number of educational establishments is three hundred and six, of which 
twenty-five are foundations, eight colleges, and thirteen grammar-schools ; 
six called grammar-schools, and founded for classical instruction, though 
now appropriated for the education of the poorer classes; forty-four 
educational institutions, of which sixteen are for orphans; nine school 
societies; fifteen charity-school establishments; one hundred and twenty- 
four charity-schools, and eighty-three schools conducted on the British 
system. There are seventy religious associations, of which sixteen are mis- 
sionary societies for abroad, four Bible societies, six church-aid societies, 
nine missionary societies for Scotland and Ireland, and six for Jews and 
Syrians; four | Seren aid associations, fourteen for religious instruction ; 
two temperance societies; four for Christian civilisation, and five religious 
associations. There are sixteen leading visiting societies for relieving the 
poor, one of which has forty others in connexion with it, and three for im- 
proving the habitations and lodgings of the poor. ‘The above make a 
grand total of eight hundred and seventeen institutions devoted to physical, 
more, and intellectual improvement, to which several others might be 
ded. 


2. CuaritasLeE Trusts Birt.—The bill now before parliament for 
securing the due administration of charitable trusts in England and Wales, 
will, if carried into law, directly control more than ten thousand charities, 
receiving an annual income of a million and a half, and managed by at least 
fifty thousand trustees; while it will affect even a larger number of small 
charities, by compelling them to pay their quota to the commissioners’ salaries. 
Admitting that some such measure is called for by the waste or misapplica- 
tion of some ancient charities, administered by parochial authorities or 
municipal corporations, this bill is objectionable as intrusting the commis- 
sioners with powers so extensive, as never to have been hitherto possessed 
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by any English court, or even English sovereign ; while it is so constructed 
in some of its details, as to fail of accomplishing, to a great extent, the ob- 
ject it professes to have in view. ‘The measure is fraught with mischief to 
Dissenters. ‘There is scarcely a page of it but bears the traces of jealous 
episcopal revision. While the universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
expressly exempted from the control of the commissioners, their guardian 
care is to be extended to our colleges, schools, and chapels. We are glad to 
find that the ‘ Dissenting deputies,’ the ‘three denominations’ of London 
ministers, and other nonconforming bodies, are offering resistance to this 
partial and unjust measure ; but the most extensive and decided opposition 
must be presented to it, in order to secure its rejection. 


3. CoNGREGATIONAL INTELLIGENCE.—On ‘Tuesday the 14th April, the 
Rev. Thomas E. Stallybrass was set apart to the pastoral office over the 
Independent church and congregation at Chesham, Bucks. The Rev. Drs. 
Alliott and Carlisle, the Rev. J. S. Bright, and E. Stallybrass, conducted the 
principal parts of the service, and several other ministers were present and 
assisted. The Rev. Robert Bowman, late of Sunderland, has accepted the 
invitation of the Congregational church at Chelmsford, to become its pastor. 
On Wednesday the 22nd April, Richmond Chapel, Salford, Manchester, was 
opened for Divine worship; the Rev. Dr. Rafiles, of Liverpool, preached in 
the morning, and the Rev. George Smith, of London, in the evening. The 
collections with donations amounted to the liberal sum of £770. This 
chapel, which is very commodious and elegant, has been erected by the con- 
gregation under the pastoral care of the Rev. D. E. Ford, at an expense of 
upwards of £4000, and it is gratifying to add that nearly the whole amount 
has been subscribed. A new and beautiful place of worship at t olloway, 
for the church and congregation under the pastoral care of the Rev. A. 5 : 
Morris, was opened for Divine worship on Thursday, the 23rd April; the 
Rev. Dr. Raffles preached in the forenoon, and the Rev. Dr. Harris, of 
Cheshunt College, in the evening. 


4. British Misstons.—The annual meeting of the Irish Evangelical 
Soviety will take place in Finsbury Chapel, on ‘Tuesday evening, the 12th 
of May. The annual meeting of the Colonial Missionary Society will be 
held in the evening of Friday, the 15th of May. The annual meeting of 
the Home Missionary Society will be held in Exeter Hall, on Tuesday 
evening the 19th of May. We hope that all these meetings will be largely 
attended, and that the blessing of the Most High will rest on the assembled 
multitudes. The annual assembly of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales will meet on Tuesday morning the 12th of May, and by 


adjournment on Friday the 15th. The Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D., of 
Manchester, will preside. 


5. Raccep Scuoors.—We think it by no means below our dignity, as 
religious journalists, to chronicle the efforts of Christian benevolence on 
behalf of the neglected, wretched, ragged population of the most obscure and 
squalid parts of the metropolis. Mr. Charles Dickens has published a letter 
in ‘ The Daily News’ on this subject, containing words of burning truth in 
reference to the neglected outcasts of London ; and the Rev. R. Ainslie has 
delivered a valuable lecture in the city urging the public to stretch out some 
other hand than the iron hand of law for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. This great work of reclaiming the destitute poor has been in pro- 
gress for three years and a half, and the system is rapidly extending itself. 
‘A Ragged School Union’ has been formed, and from its first published report 
we learn that twenty schools were then in operation, with an average attend- 
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ance of two thousand children and two hundred teachers. Such institutions 
are likewise springing up in the country, and we trust that they will soon 
be commensurate with the wants of that numerous class who are dragged 
up rather than brought up in the more degraded districts of all our large 
towns. They appear admirably adapted to meet the woes of those who are 
too forlorn to enter any other place of Christian instruction. The name by 
which they are designated might, we think, be exchanged for another less 
repulsive, and which might for a longer period be applicable to the pupils, 
for let the mind be educated, to any tolerable extent, and it will revolt at 
the body being clothed in rags. 


6. Lonpon Misstonary Socrety.—The Directors have received intelli- 
gence of the safe arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Davies at Berbice, where they 
were joyfully received. Mr. and Mrs. Milne, and Mr. and Mrs. Cleland, 
have sailed from this country for China. Dr. and Mrs. Legge, with some 
Chinese youths, have arrived in England. The society has sustained a loss 
in the death of Mr. Stronach, at Amoy; and in that of Mr. Stallworthy in 
Samoa. The African mission is reported as being in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and an enlarged effusion of Divine blessing rests on the labours of the 
missionaries in the Bechuana country. Mr. Ross, writing from Touns, 
under date of October last, says,—‘ In this stronghold of heathenism and 
Satanic power, the word of God has still free course and is glorified ; and 
the peace which passes all understanding finds a ready entrance into many 
troubled souls. The great awakening among the younger part of the com- 
munity has, through the Divine blessing, steadily continued and increased 
to the present period. On the first Sabbath of September, I had the un- 
feigned pleasure of baptizing and receiving into the church sixteen adults, 
of whose conversion to God we could not have any doubt; and a very con- 
siderable number more are earnestly inquiring what they must do to be 
saved. They seem evidently to be taught and directed by the Spirit of 
God. The persecution, which the most of them have endured for righteous- 
ness’ sake, is a clear proof of their sincerity and decision: one only who 
began to inquire has been intimidated for the present, by the cruel threaten- 
ings of her husband’s master, Sakoe, the brother of the Chief Mahura; and 
there is no earthly advantage which any one of them can obtain by fearlessly 
professing the religion of Jesus. ‘Two of the wives of Sakoe coming forward 
to confess, may plainly show him that it is utterly vain for a potsherd of the 
earth to strive with his Maker. We see in vivid reality that Christ has not 
come to send peace on the earth, but a sword, and that a man’s foes are, from 
the principles of Christianity, those of his own house. Since we came to 
Touns fifty persons have been baptized and received into the church, seven 
of whom were from Moruane: the remaining forty-three are of Touns and 
the Bameiras, and may be considered the fruit of this M‘ssion. The num- 
ber of church-members is eighty-nine. Forty-six children of believing 
parents have also been baptized. Six couples have been married, rejecting 
the heathenish custom of living separate for the first year—a custom from 
which many evils have arisen among believers in former years. Many of 
the people have become good readers, and many more are in the way of 
making pleasing progress.’ 


7. Baptist Mission Fernaxpo Po.—The very interesting operations 
of the Baptist Missionary Society in this island have been suspended, if not, as 
there is reason to fear, terminated, by the intolerance of the Spanish govern- 
ment.’ Commissioners from the court of Spain have arrived in the island 
with full powers to expel the missionaries, with all convenient speed. After 
considerable negotiation, a few months have been allowed the mission- 
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aries for their departure, but in the mean time they are prohibited from 
preaching the Gospel, or endeavouring to convert the degraded population 
to the Protestant faith. ‘The pecuniary loss to the society, if compelled 
to abandon the property it possesses in Fernando Po, will be great, and the 
evil of forsaking this field of labour on which the Divine blessing has abun- 
dantly rested will be incalculable. We tender to our brethren of that society 
the expression of our fraternal sympathy at this calamity ;. and owr own 
sorrows in reference to the missions of our Society in Madagascar and 
Tahiti, have qualified us to feel deeply on their account. ‘The reasons 
assigned for this outrageous attack on religious liberty are, that the religion 
of Spain, which is Catholic, admits of no toleration ; and that the religion 
of the missionaries necessarily involves disatlection to the Spanish govern- 
ment. ‘Thus the bigotry and ignorance of Popery are again deionstrated 
in a palpable and disgusting form, while it proves itself anew the enemy of 
independent thought and general civilisation ! 


8. Prorestant Cuaver av ALEXANDRIA.—Lhe spirit of religious toleration 
is extending itself to Egypt, the Pacha of which has liberally granted the 
British residents in Alexandria an eligible site for a place of Christian 
worship, in the most conspicuous part of that city. The building is now 
rising, and is, we believe, the first instance of such an erection, open and 
independent, in a Mohammedan country. ‘The places of Protestant worship 
at Constantinople, Smyrna, and even at Jerusalem are screened from obser- 
vation and attached to the consular residences; but the present is an 
avowed and independent concession to the spirit of religious liberty, which 
we hope will be suitably improved for the maintenance and diffusion of 
Christian truth in that benighted city. 


9. American Movement tN Favour or Curistran Unton.—An overture 
for Christian union, submitted for the consideration of the evangelical 
denominations in the United States, has just been published. It is a long 
and carefully constructed document, containing several preliminary specili- 
cations, a definite statement of its objects, and a very lengthened confession 
of faith, headed by the Apostles’ Creed. We learn trom this paper that the 
promoters of the object include members of all the principal denominations 
of Christians, and that its design is to unite the members of the various 
Protestant churches, and to resist the encroachments of papal error. [In 
many respects the plan is in conformity with the proposed Hvangelical 
Alliance of England, but in one particular it differs essentially fiom that, 
inasmuch as it proposes to admit churches, rather than individuals, to the 
union. ‘The present plan is, however, only presented for preliminary con- 
sideration, and it is intended to hold a meeting in the mouth of May, in 
New York, when all its details will be considered, and final action be taken 
upon it. The Spirit of wisdom and zeal will, we trust, rest on the assembly. 


10. InrERNATIONAL AppressEs.—Some of the friends of peace in this 
country and in the United States, justly alarmed at the possibility of war 
between the two nations, on the disputed question of the Oregon tervitory, 
have wisely determined on recommending friendly international addresses. 
Several of these have been forwarded from this country to American com- 
munities, and have been already responded to in a spirit breathing a desire 
for the unbroken maintenance of peace. ‘The movement, we believe, began 
appropriately in Plymouth, as being the last place ‘the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
touched at when leaving this country; and it has been imitated in Man- 
chester, Boston, Huddersfield, and many other towns in the kingdom, 
Believing as we do that war is an accursed plant, which Christianity will one 
day pluck up root and branch from the earth, we much rejoice in this move- 
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ment; and hope that its — will be acted upon so extensively, as to 
convince the war party of America that their attempt to fan up the embers 
of national discord is a hopeless thing. 


11. Reticious DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED Stares.— 


Names. Churches. Ministers. Members. 
Old School Presbyterians, 2,229 1,746 204,000 
New School Presbyterians, 1,500 1,300 121,000 
Other classes Presbyterians, 1,150 700 106,060 
Congregationalists, 1,440 1,400 203,100 
Dutch Reformed, 280 275 $2,900 
German Reformed, 750 200 76,000 
Evangelical German, R05 360 24,000 
Lutherans, 1,150 520 150,204 
Episcopal Methodists, 13,820 12,935 1,139,587 
Protestant Methodists, 763 1,359 72,000 
Reformed Methodists, 435 82 4,110 
Wesleyan Methodists, 750 25,000 
German Methodists, 1,820 538 - 19,300 
Associate Baptists, 7,501 5,444 651,392 
Independent Baptists, 250 155 10,000 
Anti-Mission Baptists, 1,978 990 68,641 
Seventh-Day Baptists, 50 74 5,996 
Free-Will Baptists, 1,165 921 61,372 
Reformed Baptists, 2,500 1,750 200,000 
Other Baptists, 157 126 14,614 
Moravians, 25 30 7,200 
Swedenborgians, (about) 50 4D 6,000 
Episcopalians, (about) 1,300 1,350 90,000 
Unitarians, 960 1,050 66,000 
Mormons, (about) sites 1,400 50,000 
Universalists, (about) 600 520 60,000 
Jews, 35,000 
Catholics, 675 15,000 2,000,000 


The whole Catholic and Jewish population, we presume, is included in 
the numbers opposite those names respectively: whereas, in most other 
eases, only the communicants are included, and these constitute but a small 
portion of the population-—Protestant Almanac, 1846. 


12. American INTELLIGENCE.—The Hon. Edward Everett, who was 
recently the American minister to the court of St. James, having abandoned 
politics and returned to his philosophical pursuits, has been unanimously 
elected to the presidency of Harvard College. Mr. Everett is a Unitarian 
of the transcendental school. The Rev. Dr. Baird is at present delivering a 
course of lectures on Europe, in the Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn, to large and 
delighted audiences. Indian civilisation is advancing amongst the 
Cherokees so extensively, that in proportion to poy wation, there are fewer 
persons in those tribes who cannot read or write than are to be found in 
the white population of any State in the Union. ‘The lawfulness of war, of 
eapital punishment, and of slavery, is agitating society in the length and 
breadth of the United States. The latter question is producing extensive 
divisions in ecclesiastical bodies and religious institutions. — Fifteen 
thousand wives of drunkards, in the state of New York, have petitioned the 
legislature against allowing the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. By M. Srvart, 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Andover, 1545. London: Wiley and Putnam. 


Professor Stuart has done good service to the church by the publication of 
this interesting and important volume. The main object of the work is to 
show ‘that the Jewish Canon of Scripture, as received by the Jews in the 
days of Christ and the apostles, was declared by our Saviour and his apos- 
tles to be of Divine origin and authority, and was treated by them as entitled 
to those claims; and as it can be proved that these Scriptures were the same 
books as those which form our present Old Testament, it follows that they 
have received the sanction of an authority from which there is no appeal.’ 
But although this is the principal object of the work, the Professor is natu- 
rally led into an examination of the state of literature among the Jews, and 
discusses the authorship and age of the various books contained in the 
Canon. ‘The general conclusion to which he comes is as follows :— 

‘The history of the Canon, from its inceptive state down to its completion, 
has been traced. We have seen, that when testimony and historical circum- 
stances are fully taken into view, there is no good reason to doubt that the 
scriptural canon was completed during the reign of Artaxerxes, i. e. during 
the time of Malachi, the last of the prophets. Somewhat more than 400 
years old, then, were all the books of the Jewish Scriptures, in the time of 
Christ and of his apostles. ‘The division of those books, with appropriate names 
for each portion, we can trace to nearly 200 years B.c., if not still higher. 
That division must have been definite and well known. No new books 
could be added, after it was completed, without the knowledge and concur- 
rence of at least the priesthood among the Jews. ‘That state of parties— 
Pharisee and Sadducee—who differed on the very point of exclusive Serip- 
ture authority, rendered it impossible for either party to augment or diminish 
the books of Scripture. ‘lhe state of party can be traced back to a time 
beyond the period of the Maccabees, and probably the origin of it should be 
dated at a period not long after the closing of the Canon. We are of neces- 
sity compelled to admit, that the sacred books among the Jews have been 
unchangeable since that period. Sirachides, Philo, Josephus, the New 

Testament writers, know of no other scriptural books than those which we 
now have. The appeal to such books, in all their writings, is limited to 
these; for when Josephus comes to later history than what they contain, he 
tells us expressly, that the other books to which he appeals are entirely of a 
different character and credit from those which belong to the Old ‘Testament 
Scriptures. 

‘ Besides, Josephus has told us how many books there were in the Hebrew 
Canon. We have traced these in quotations made by him, and Philo, and 
Sirachides, and the New ‘Testament writers. and with still more certainty in 
the lists of individual books, by Melito, Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Hilary, 
Athanasius, Jerome, Rutinus, the ‘Talmud. and others. We find them to 
accord with our present Old ‘Testament. There cannot be any doubt left, 
then, that the Jews of our Saviour's time did receive and regard these books 
as of Divine origin. And inasmuch as Christ and his apostles have never 
intimated, direvtly or indirectly, that the Jews were in an error with regard 
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to this subject, what grounds have we for supposing that they were? Christ 
and his apostles everywhere quote, appeal to, and use the Jewish Scriptures, 
as of Divine and paramount authority and obligation. 

‘What then of him who rejects them as a part of our present Scriptures ? 
He tollows not the example of Christ, or of his apostles. Nay more ; he 
acts in direct opposition to their authority and example. In so doing, as far 
as in him lies, he repeals or abrogates the decisions of the Gospel. If obe- 
dience and submission to the decisions of Christ and his apostles be an 
essential ingredient of Christianity, then is my conclusion inevitable, in case 
I have duly shown that Christ and his apostles did receive the Old 'Testa- 
ment Scriptures as Divine and authoritative. If this be not fully shown, 
then must I despair of ever seeing any point established in sacred criticism, 
either in respect to facts or opinions. ‘There is not a circumstance in all 
the history of true religion, appertaining to ancient times, that is capable of 
more absolute demonstration than this.—pp. 346, 347. 

The following observations of the Professor respecting the way in which 
we ought to treat any difficulties that may occur to us in the study of the 
Sacred Scriptures, may be read with much advantage by some persons 
among ourselves. After discussing at some length the difficulties in the 
books of Chronicles and Esther, and observing that he has done so because 
he deemed it to be necessary, he remarks :— 

‘ The reader will perceive, that T have dwelt much longer upon the books 
of Chronicles, and that of Esther, than on the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment. I have done so because [ deemed it to be necessary. Hew readers 
investigate difficulties of such a nature as these books bring to view; and 
when they are brought forward by those who doubt or deny the claims of 
the Old Testament to authenticity and genuineness, most readers feel 
astounded by them. In presenting these and the like matters to the reader, 
I hope to satisfy his mind, that my object is not to carry a point per fas aut 
nefas. Truth needs no pious fraud to support and commend it. If the 
Bible is indeed the word of God, it certainly does not shun investigation, but 
demands it. The example of the noble Bereans, who searched the Scriptures 
daily in order to ascertain whether what an apostle had preached was true 
or not, is one which is commended in the word of God, and worthy to be 
commended to all who reverence his word. Much as my own mind has 
been sometimes rendered anxious by critical doubts and difficulties thrust 
upon it, vet | have never for a moment deemed it best to conceal these diffi- 
culties, or to look away from them merely to get rid of the trouble of study- 
ing and examining. On the same ground | do not think it expedient 
merely to glance at difficulties, sufficiently to show that one is not altogether 
ignorant of them, and then to dispose of them by a general condemnation of 
everything which approaches minute or doubting inquiry. It may be dex- 
terous management in a pleader before a court and jury, to conceal the 
weak parts of his cause, and to keep out of sight whatever can be said 
agaiust his client’s interest; but how long will the same jury continue to 
confide in such a pleader’s declarations, or in his management of causes, if 
he is wout to do this? If we, who profess to believe in the Divine authority 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, decline to examine and consider the diffi- 
culties which attend a minute and critical inquiry into their condition and 
contents, how can we expect to convince those who differ from us and reject 
them? I do not indeed think it to be the dictate of prudence and sound 
judgment, to anticipate the time and cireumstances in which we live, and 
publish to the world doubts and difficulties that have not yet come before 
the minds of the community who surround us. But when they do come, it 
is not sound policy to aim at winking them out of sight, nor to treat them 
as altogether unworthy of notice, specially when they are apparently founded 
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upon what the sacred text itself seems to disclose. But doubts and diffi- 
culties have already been published to our religious community, and no 
silence on our part will help this matter.—pp. 176, 177. 


Il. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Tuomas Hartwe Horns, B.D., Ke. &e. Ninth edition, 
corrected and enlarged. Illustrated with numerous Maps, and Facsimiles 


of Biblical Manuscripts. London: Longman and Co. 1846. 5 vols. 
royal 8vo. 


With a just and honest pride, aud in a graceful manner, Dr. Horne 
dedicates this new edition of his great work to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by whose early appreciation of the merits of the first edition he 
was enabled to pursue his studies at the university and to enter into holy 
orders, and to whose continued and unsolicited favour he owes his present 
benefice. ‘This is not the fit occasion for discussing at large the detects, 
and the far greater merits, of a work so well known, and upon which the 
labour of a life has been bestowed, (it is exactly forty-six years since the au- 
thor commenced his work,) assuredly without being wasted. We are inclined, 
however, to think that, long as the reputation of the ‘ Critical Introduction’ 
has been established, there is still room for a thorough examination of 
its merits. In the mean time, without waiting for an opportunity to 
review it at large, we are anxious at once to call the attention of our 
readers to this edition, the peculiar features of which we cannot state 
better than in the author's own words :— 

‘In preparing the present edition for the press, encouraged by the very 
favourable reception given to the former impressions of this work, the 
Author has carefully revised it throughout, and has availed himself of 
numerous suggestions which have been communicated to him for sim- 
plifying and improving the arrangement of the several volumes. By 
enlarging the pages and abridging various portions which would admit of 
being condensed, as well as by employing a small but clear and distinct 
type in several parts of the work, the Author has been enabled to introduce 
a considerable quantity of new and important matter without increasing 
its price. ‘These various alterations and additions (the most material of 
which, relating to the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, which could 
be detached, to be generally useful are printed in a separate form for the 
possessors of the seventh and eighth editions,) he trusts will be found to 
render his labours not unworthy of a continuance of that patronage with 
which they have hitherto been honoured, and also, with the Divine blessing, 
will contribute to facilitate the devout and attentive study of “ the Hol 
Scriptures, which alone are able to make us wise unto salvation, throug 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.”’ ‘To this pious wish, and coupling with it 
the hope that the esteemed author may long see in this life, and abundantly 
enjoy in the lite to come, the fruit of his persevering labours, we give our 
hearty amen. 


Ill. A brief Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Thes 
salonians. By the Rey. ALEXANDER 8S. Patrerson, Glasgow. Edin. 
burgh: Thomas Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1846. 
18mo. pp. 126. 
The favourable manner in which the author's commentary on the First 

Epistle of St. John was received, has encouraged him to publish the present 

exposition. It appears to us to be clear and vigorous in its style, evan- 

gelical in its spirit, and trustworthy in its interpretations of the inspired 
text. The critical and practical are blended in a manner calculated to 
render the exposition alike profitable, whether heard from the pulpit or read 
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in the closet. A more effectual antidote to the prevailing errors of the 
church could not be well devised than the general diffusion of such views 
of the word of God as this little volume contains. 


IV. The Continental Translation Society. 


Having strongly recommended, in our last number, Mr. Clark’s scheme 
for the publication of translations of foreign theological works, we feel 
bound, if only by the claims of impartial justice, to bring before our readers 
the similar project which has been announced, under the above title, by Mr. 
M‘Cosh, of Dundee. Unfortunately, in this age of enterprise, it is difficult 
for public benefactors to work each in his own sphere; and so Mr. Clark 
and Mr. M‘Cosh, like Mr. Bohn and Mr. Bogue, have come into collision. 
The dispute can of course only be decided by the spirit in which each pub- 
lisher fulfils his engagements to his subscribers, and by the merits of the 
works they actually publish. In both respects their emulation will no doubt 
be useful, and we trust that room will be found for both. In the mean time, 
it is our duty to make known the very liberal and admirable basis of Mr. 
M‘Cosh’s scheme. To every annual subscriber of one pound, he proposes, 
in the first instance, to issue four large octavo volumes annually; but, in 
addition to this, he pledges himself to increase the number of volumes in a 
certain regular proportion for every increase of subscribers above 1600. 
The selection of works for translation is to be made under the direction of a 
committee, upon which are several of our most eminent biblical scholars. 
The works already announced for publication are—1. ‘ Hengstenberg’s Con- 
tributions towards an Introduction to the Old Testament; comprising 
Treatises on the Authenticity of the Pentateuch, and on Daniel and Zech- 
ariah. 2. ‘Olshausen’s Commentary on the Gospels. 3. ‘ Hagenbach’s 
History of Doctrines. 4. ‘ Neander’s Church History. 5. ‘ Hengsten- 
berg’s Christology. We heartily wish success to the undertaking. 


V. The Three Grand Exhibitions of Man’s Enmity to God. By Davin Tuom, 
Liverpool. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1845. 8vo. pp. 558. 


According to the author's view of the purposes of God, the correlative to 
the doctrine of man’s inherent and, indeed, necessary depravity is the 
ultimate salvation of all mankind. Even the doctrine of election, according 
to him, does not stand in the way of this all-embracing conclusion ; for it 
consists simply in the knowledge and acquiescent acceptance of uncon- 
ditional salvation, on the part of a few, accompanied by the consciousness 
that they are already in possession of the earnest of the Divine nature; so 
that it is only to be regarded as a passing parenthesis inserted in the 
volume of the Divine decrees to be hereafter withdrawn, »r as a temporary 
scaffolding to be finally taken down. But what are ‘the three grand ex- 
hibitions of man’s enmity to God?’ The first was made in the fall of the 
first man, who, as an average specimen of human nature, sinned when 
exposed to the easiest trial, and there represented the inherent depravity of 
the whole race, not entailing depravity on his posterity, but repre- 
sentatively bringing to light the malignity naturally belonging to it. The 
second was made by the nation of Israel in its rejection of the Son of God, 
and was limited to the forty years between his resurrection and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, during which the Jews obstinately resisted the apostolic 
ministry, and evinced their necessary enmity to God. Had they, indeed, 
welcomed the Messiah, the Jewish state and church would have been per- 
petnated, just as, in the previous case, if Adam had not sinned, his posterity 
would have remained immortal on earth. ‘But neither event could 
happen: both Adam personally, and the Jews nationally and corporately, 
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behoved to transgress. The third display of human enmity is now in 

rogress, and consists in man’s determined refusal of salvation as God's 

ee gift. He will malignantly persist in asking what he ought to believe 
and todo. He will not sit still and be saved. He is saved, but he will not 
consent to feel it. This is the capital sin of all the churches, that out of 
sheer implacable enmity to God, though eternal salvation is offered to them, 
they will not look on their possession of it simply as a fact. But this 
exhibition of human enmity will have an end, and then nobody will be 
punished, but all will be saved. Or, rather, every one will be punished by 
the loss of his diabolical nature, and every one saved by the assumption of 
a Divine nature. The death of Christ ‘took away sin, by bringing to an 
end in himself, as one not only with the Jews but with the whole human 
family, that human nature to which sin attached, so that human nature as 
“subject to law of course ceased to exist. And, consequently, when the 
third manifestation of man’s enmity is over, the Divine nature will take the 
place of the human. 

Our readers will probably regard Mr. Thom’s work as a kind of steeple- 
chase in theology, and will wonder how a man could venture his neck 
where so many hedges and ditches and five-barred gates lay in his way. 
But we can assure them that he has gallantly cleared them all, and without 
any apparent consciousness of difficulty. It may be enough to point out 
two or three of the number we had marked as unusual leaps. His theory 
supposes, for example, that human nature was sinful from the first ; but 
we had expected that he would in some way evade the difficulty or confess 
it. Not atall. ‘Adam’s one transgression rendered not his nature hostile 
to God, but merely proved it to be so. Violating the prohibition, he made 
apparent the negative and utterly worthless character of his previous 
righteousness, at the same time that he brought to light the enmity to God 
which had been latent in his constitution from his very origin.’ But, then, 
how can a creature be chargeable with guilt, unless he be so constituted 
that, at least, some part of his nature, say his conscience, warn him of sin 
and protest against it? and, in such case, the warning and protesting part 
cannot be said to be at enmity with God. In sinning, the responsible 
being is rebelling against a part of his own nature as well as against God. 
‘Unquestionably, says the author, ‘in transgression conscience was by 
Adam violated, and, therefore, punishment was by him deserved.’ So that 
here we have, first, the mild hypothesis of a creature coming from the hand 
of God full of latent enmity against him ; and next the slight inconsistency 
of this same creature being ‘diametrically opposed to God in his very 
nature itself’ in a state of total opposition to him, but, with the trifling 
exception of conscience, the chief part of responsible man, being on the 
side of God. We might except also respecting the identity of the beings 
whose nature was created at enmity with God, but who are hereafter to 
possess a Divine nature. The beings will be different beings. They will 
be, not metaphorically, but literally, new creations; in which case our 
wonder is further excited as to the end gained by all the ‘grand exhibi- 
tions’ of human enmity. Retaining their original constitution, we could 
easily conceive of a race which had perverted that constitution by sin, 
being conducted through a prolonged process for the sake of humbling and 
educating them, and preparing them the more highly to appreciate the 
Divine method of their recovery, when, at last, that recovery shall be com- 
plete. But here the continuity of the race is interrupted. The beings of 


the future state cannot be constitutionally identified with the human 
sinners of the present life: they will form a new race. 

But we will not multiply objections. We believe the book to abound 
with errors; and yet so earnest is the writer, so full of his subject, and so 
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deeply in love with it ;—and well he may be as one of the very few ‘ serip- 
turally taught and divinely enlightened minds ;—that we would much rather 
read his pages than if he were a tame and half-hearted expounder of the 
truth. There is so much truth in the volume as would make its perusal 
well worth the while of any one capable of ‘ separating the precious from 
the vile,’ but for all others its errors would probably form the more capti- 
vating portion. 


VI. Instructions about Heart Work, by the Rey. Ricuarp ALLEINE. Re- 
vised by the Rev. J.S. Stamp. London: Mason. 1846. 12mo. 


The author of this work was a puritan divine of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a kinsman of the celebrated Joseph Alleine of ‘Taunton, with 
whose spirit he appears to have been greatly imbued. He was for many 
years the rector of Batcombe, in Somersetshire. Frequently interrupted in 
the exercise of his ministry by the cavaliers, he faithfully employed the sea- 
son of rest granted by the commonwealth, subscribed the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and became an assistant commissioner for ejecting scandalous, 
ignorant, and ineificient ministers from the church. On the restoration of 
the Stuarts he was ejected for his nonconformity, but continued to preach, 
with much acceptance and success, till the Five Mile Act came into opera- 
tion, when he retired to an obscure village, where he privately held forth 
the word of life until the day of his death, which occurred a. p. 1681, in 
the seventieth year of his age. His writings are numerous, and are all 
adapted to oa the spirit of genuine piety. ‘he treatise before us was 
his last, and is by competent judges deemed his best. It is plain, practical, 
and searching ; and we believe that increased attention to such works on the 
part of professing Christians in the present day, will be beneficial. Mr. Stamp 
has collected all that is known of the author, and embodied it in an interesting 
biographical sketch ; and has, in addition, carefully superintended the print- 
ing of the volume, which is elegantly got up. We hope that he may be 
suitably recompensed by a large sale. 


VII. Characters. By the Rev. Denis Ketty, M.A. London: Edwards 
and Hughes. 1846. 


The design to convey truth by means of such delineations of character as 
are found in this volume, is a good one. It is the holding up of a mirror 
to men, in which they may discern their own features, and be assisted in 
the attempt to know themselves. These sketches are of unequal merit; 
but all display more or less of artistic skill, and are marked by truthful 
fidelity. Few persons can study them without advantage. We could wish 
that Mr. Kelly had worked up some of the portraits more perfectly than he 
has done; and we could readily spare the enormously long foot-notes and 
sub-notes, which run from page to page across his book, and are principally 
made up of religious gossip, and flattering criticism upon living persons. 
This defect we found in a former work of his on ‘ Self-Inspection ;’ and as 
we are anxious that his earnest desire to do good should not be counteracted, 
we venture to suggest such omissions as a decided improvement to books 
designed, like his, not to gratify an idle curiosity, but to improve the heart 
and to amend the life. 


VILL. The Attraction of the Cross. By Garviner Sprine, D.D. 12mo. 
Tract Society. 


This admirable work has obtained a wide and rapid circulation in the 
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United States, and we hail its republication in the cheap and elegant form 
in which it is now presented to the public, by that very useful association, 
the Religious Tract Society. It contains twenty-two chapters, in which the 
e subject is handled with skill and faithfulness, and well nigh exhausted. 
he narrative of the cross of Christ is simply and graphically told ; and then 
its various bearings on the moral government of God, and the doctrines of 
men, are clearly and strikingly exhibited. We regard this volume as one of 
the most valuable contributions ever made by America to scriptural theology, 
and give to it our most cordial commendation. 


IX. The Eternal; or, The Attributes of Jehovah. By Roperr Puuup. 
London : Ward and Co. = 1846. 


Mr. Philip is one of the soundest theological writers of the day. There 
is a mannerism in his style which has in some quarters created a prejudice 
against his works, in which we do not greatly sympathise. Close consecu- 
tive reasoning, chaste and appropriate phraseology, and affectionate earnest- 
ness, characterise most of his productions. The work before us is perhaps 
the best he has hitherto published, and it embraces a grand and awful sub- 
ject, which is to some extent overlooked in the religious writing of the day. 
Charnock, Bates, and Dwight, have all discoursed wisely and well on the 
Attributes ; but their works are only read by diligent students: and Mr. 
Philip has sought to render his views of the Divine character attractive 
to the young, by exhibiting Jehovah as the God of their fathers. We cor- 
dially commend his book as one of sterling worth. It abounds with ingots 
of precious thought, and sparkles with the light of beautiful Scripture illus- 
trations. The fathers with the children may study its contents with un- 
questionable advantage; and we should rejoice to know that it superseded 
some of the flimsy literature which so readily obtains an undeserved 
popularity. 

X. The Talents; or, Man's Nature, Power, and Responsibility. By 

R. W. Datz. London: Aylott and Jones. 1846. 12mo. 

There is unquestionably more cog displayed in the discussion of the 
themes of this volume, than we were led to expect from the structure and 
tone of its preface. The writer is youthful, and will, we doubt not, sueceed 
better in subsequent efforts than he has in the present. In the mean time 
he deserves, and we hope will obtain, encouragement as an author. 


XI. Sermons on the Lords Prayer, and other collateral subjects. By the 
Rey. H. Verscnoyte. Dublin: W. Curry and Co. 1846. 8vo. 

These discourses, while singularly plain in their style, and unartificial in 
their structure, are the evident productions of a gifted and well-disciplined 
mind. They are thoroughly evangelical, and eminently practical. Their 
theological character is indicated by a prefatory remark of the author's, to 
which we cordially subscribe. ‘It is my deliberate judgment, that Divine 
truth refuses to be compressed within the narrowness of human system. 
Wherever the attempt is made, some dislocation of its parts and comely 
pe arises, and distorted representations offend the discerning eye.’ 

his adherence to Scripture, rather than to system, may be traced in most of 
these sermons, which amount to twenty, and embrace the ordinary topics 
discussed in the pulpit; while some of them are on subjects of peculiar 
interest. 

XII. True Happiness, and the Only Way of Obtaining it. A Sermon 
preached at Crossbrook street Chapel, Cheshunt, February 8, 1846. By 
Joun Hatt, Minister of the above place. Published by request. London : 
K. J. Ford, and Aylott and Jones. 1846. 12mo. 

We regard this sermon as a very fair specimen of the ordinary pulpit 
G 
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exercises of the more intelligent class of our young ministry—a class 
which, after all the complaints uttered against it, we firmly believe to be 
in the main right in heart as well as sound in head, and, viewed asa class, 
not inferior to any other section of their brethren in the ministry. The author 
is but little known, and the sermon, as he tells us in his preface, was 
neither delivered on any particular occasion, nor with any view to publica- 
tion. We therefore regard its appearance somewhat in the light of a happy 
accident, calculated to excite strong hopes of the future success of the 
preacher in his labours, and to strengthen our confidence in the class to 
which he belongs. It combines lucid exposition and powerful reasoning, 
with faithful and earnest application. 


XIII. One Hundred Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons. By Westeyan 
Ministers. London: Bartlett. 1846. 


These outlines appear to be published from notes made by a hearer 
during the time of the delivery of the sermons. We are not quite sure of 
the morality of such an appropriation, when made without the consent of 
the respective authors. But without pronouncing any judgment on this 
point, we have strong doubts as to the service of the publication to the 
persons for whom it is intended. Private Christians can reap but little, if 
any, advantage from the bare skeleton forms of sermons in this volume ; 
and individuals who are properly fitted for the work of preaching, will not 
avail themselves to any extent of such outlines. They do not occur to us 
as happy specimens for even affording hints and suggestions in the com- 
position of sermons. Still, as such books are in requisition, this one may 
obtain a share of patronage. We would, however, seriously dissuade young 
ministers and lay preachers from the unhappy use of such helps, convinced, 
as we are, that neither their credit nor usefulness as expounders of the 
word of God, can be much promoted by such means. 


XIV. Missionary Life in Samoa, as exhibited in the Journals of the late 
Grorcr A. Lunpre. Ldited by his Mother. Edinburgh: Oliphant and 
Sons. 1846. Feap. 8vo. 


The connexion of the subject of this memoir, for such is the book before 
us, with the work of missions in the South-sea islands, arose out of affecting 
circumstances. George Archibald Lundie was the son of the esteemed 
parish minister of Kelso, and gave early indications of decided piety. When 
a youth at Glasgow College he became a Sabbath-school teacher; and from 
the crowded state and heavy atmosphere of an evening school-room being 
succeeded by damp night-air as he returned to his residence, at a consider- 
able distance, pulmonary disease was developed in his constitution ; and being 
advised to take a voyage to Australia, he embarked with a friend to try for 
life at the antipodes. In Sydney he became acquainted with some of the 
missionaries who were proceeding from the London Society to the Samoan 
islands. They offered him a free passage in the missionary ship to Tutuila, 
where he was to live at his own charges, and without salary, affording such 
help to the mission as he might feel disposed and able to impart. Here he 
speedily endeared himself not only to the missionaries, but to the native 
Christians and to others, by his deep piety, by active devotedness to the 
cause of Christ, and by his general loveliness of temper and deportment. 
He entered with zeal on the missionary work, and for a time indulged the 
hope of being permanently engaged in it; but the fatal disease returned 
with renewed power, and he gradually sank into the grave, and his tranquil 
spirit departed in hope to the bosom of his Saviour. He died at Leone, 
Sept. 25, 1841. Samoan love placed on his tomb-stone an inscription which 
looks beautiful and sounds harmonious; and his memory will long be fra- 
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grant in the isles of the South. Living as he did during a remarkable re- 
vival of religion in Tutuila, in 1840 and the early part of the following 
year, his letters and diaries contain some extraordinary narratives of the 
power of Divine grace in subduing and saving the hardened and depraved 
heathen. His mother, the gifted author of a memoir of Mary Lundie Dun- 
can, has done more than edit the documents in her possession. She has 
written one of the most deeply interesting books of this order we have ever 
read. A chaste simplicity pervades the style of the composition, while the 
artistic skill employed in arranging and disposing of the materials, gives to 
the work the charm of a fiction, with all the value of a truthful, precious 
narrative. To the friends of missions generally, and to young Christians 
especially, this work cannot fail to be highly acceptable. 


XV. The Sick Visitor's Companion. By Joun Corsin. London: John 
Snow. 1845. 12mo. 


This volume, consisting of selections from the sacred Scriptures, short 
addresses, and prayers suited to the sick of different characters, is in- 
tended to aid the visits of Christian people to the chamber of sickness. The 
selections appear to us to be appropriate, and the addresses and prayers to 
be well adapted to the persons for whom they are intended. Little advan- 
tage, however, we apprehend, would accrue from the formal use of these 
offices with the sick and dying ; but their value may be considerable if care- 
fully read before each visit, as they would in that case furnish suitable 
topics on which the visitor could speak, and would suggest the subjects of 
intercessory petition at the throne of grace. Ministers and others may be 
aided in their visits of mercy by such a use of this manual, and we there- 
fore cordially commend it as a book worthy of their acceptance. 


XVI. Temper and Temperament ; or, Varieties of Character. By Mrs. E1tis, 
Vol. I. pp. 267. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 1846. 8vo. 


The design of this tale, as the title implies, is, to sketch certain varieties 
of human character, and to point out the peculiar requirements of different 
dispositions. ‘Anything, however trifling in other respects, which throws 
light upon this subject, is of important service to society.’ Such a service 
is here rendered. Two or three individualities are delicately detached 
from a mass or class of character, and placed in many interesting and in- 
structive lights. The tale conveys an impressive moral. We should add 
that the volume is enriched with several good plates. 


XVII. The Women of England, their Social Duties, and Domestic Habits. 
By Mrs. Exuis. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 1846. Foolscap 8vo. 


This reprint, embellished with an admirable likeness of Mrs. Ellis, is, 
we believe, the first volume of ‘the English Woman’s Family Library. 
Such a series could not have had a more suitable commencement. Mrs. 
Ellis is already so well known, and so highly appreciated, as a useful in- 
structor of the sex, that we need only desire for this republication the wide 
circulation which it deserves. Doubtless it has already proved the means 
of calling attention in numerous families to ‘the minor morals of domestic 
life; nor could its wise and valuable Jessons be generally laid to heart 


without greatly elevating the character and indefinitely augmenting the 
influence of woman. 


XVIII. Elements of Language and General Grammar, by GrorcE Payne. 


LL.D. School and College Edition. London: John Gladding. 1845, 
Feap. 8vo. 


It has long since been perceived, as a necessary truth, that the great link 
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which binds together the intercourse of mankind,—spoken and written lan- 
guage—must also be a clue to the affinities of the various races of the com- 
mon family. Nowhere more distinctly than in their speech, do we perceive 
that ‘ God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth. As in many other sciences, so in language, the first 
imperfect generalisations appeared to throw obstacles in the way of con- 
necting the truths of nature with those of revelation. The ‘ fond’ theories 
of the old rabbinical school, and of the Buxtorts and Parkhurst,—which 
assumed the primitive antiquity and the Divine origin of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and then set to work to force the plastic materials of all other 
languages into the same mould, by identifying sometimes roots, or what 
were supposed to be roots, and sometimes grammatical inflexions, sometimes 
by calling in the aid of one language, and sometimes that of a very dissimilar 
one, sometimes by changing one part of a word, and sometimes by leaving 
it unchanged,—this system fell at once when the true laws of comparative 
philology were determined, when the distinction between roots and affixes 
was properly defined, and when the changes which take place in sound and 
writing were discovered to be no matters of accident, but governed by laws, 
which are capable of full explanation from the very construction of the 
organs of speech, and from facts historically established. But then came 
another difficulty and danger, from which we have not yet got free. The 
natural reaction from the principles of the old school has led modern philo- 
logers to look with distrust and suspicion upon every attempt to discover a 
bond of union between the two chief families of languages—the Semitic and 
the Indo-Germanic. The connexion of the various members of each of these 


‘families is now clearly recognised; but the great link between the families 


themselves, though not, we believe, wanting,—nay, on the contrary, even 
visible here and there—is not yet fully made out. The grateful applause of 
the learned world awaits the philologer who shall sueceed in solving this 
problem. 

As with the connexion of languages, so is it with the origin of language 
itself. The theological and the philological sides of the subject have been 
often as distinct in appearance as the white and black sides of the knight's 
shield in the fable. This part of the question is, however, now in a more 
satisfactory state than the other. There are, it is true, some philologers, 
who, assuming the point in dispute——the possibility of the human invention 
of spoken language,—torm a beautiful theory of how the ‘noble savage’ in 
his native wilds caught up the sounds uttered by beasts and birds, and 
then, in some way—the bare supposition of which involves an assumption 
as great as the former—gradually wrought up these unformed materials into 
that wondrous and beautiful instrument of thought, the articulate speech of 
man. But such philologers are now quite in a minority. Even apart from 
revelation, it is generally admitted that if language had not been a gift from 
God to man at his creation, it would have been utterly impossible for him to 
have acquired it: and, when we turn to the sacred record, the account of 
the matter which is there obviously contained by necessary inference, is 
admitted to be the only credible one, and the only one consistent with the 
laws of scientific induction. 

That all remaining doubts shoyld be cleared up, and that the truths 
which are established should be generally diffused, is not only important in 
a theological, but quite as much in a social point of view. The advantage 
of studying the construction of any piece of mechanism which is useful for 
the business of life, the steam-engine for instance, is almost universally 
admitted, and no pains are spared to popularise and diffuse such knowledge. 
But that instrument, which we all use every hour of our lives,—and which 
we have not only to use, but to put together as we use it, of which one 
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erring stroke may plunge nations into war, nay, even mislead souls to their 

erdition, this instrument, it is too often assumed, each man may safely be 
Jett to use, without understanding its construction or perceiving the laws of 
its operation! Our forefathers, who made their schools grammar-schools, 
and made them accessible to the poorest, knew and did their duty in this 
matter much better than some modern theorists in education. To what an 
extent the people have been robbed of this part of their birthright, or have 
surrendered it under the pressure of adverse circumstances, this is not the 
place to discuss. It is our duty to praise every effort to diffuse knowledge 
to which we attach such vast importance, and therefore we give our hearty 
welcome to this new and cheap edition of Dr. Payne's book. On one or 
two points we might be disposed to break a lance with our learned and 
esteemed friend, in the way of friendly controversy ; but, as we propose soon 
to take up the whole subject in our pages, and as Dr. Payne's work has 
been long enough before the world to allow scholars to form a judgment of 
their own upon it, we content ourselves with cordially recommending it to 
all who seek for initiation into the subject of which it treats. 


XIX. Closet Hymns and Poems. By James Epmeston. Tract Soviety. 
1846. 


Mr. Edmeston is well known as a writer of religious poems; and this 
little volume, if it does not greatly increase his fame, will considerably ex- 
tend his influence. The poetry, while not of the highest order, is unques- 
tionably good; the sentiments of the poems are eminently Christian, and 
they are all adapted to instruct and comfort religious persons in their closet 
meditations. We have met with some of the hymns before, but the greater ° 
part are now for the first time given to the public, and the whole, we 
doubt not, will prove highly acceptable and useful. 


XX. Wild Flowers ; or, Poetic Gleanings from Natural Objects. By Miss 

C.S. Pyer. London: J. Snow. 1844. 12mo. 

We have only recently had this little volume placed in our hands, and 
take an early opportunity of recommending it to our readers, as one thet 
will minister to the pleasure and edification of serious cultivated minds. 
The poems embrace topics of religious and philanthropic interest, and are 
highly creditable to the taste and moral feeling of the authoress. They are, 
we believe, her first publication, and give promise of considerable power 
when her muse shall essay a loftier and longer-sustained flight than any 
attempted in this volume. We are unable to quote from these lyrics with a 
view to illustrate and justify our favourable opinion of them, but would 
mention those entitled ‘Smiles and Tears,’ ‘ The Evening Star,’ ‘ The Wall- 
flower,’ and ‘Clouds and Sunshine, as quite sufficient to give character 
and value to the book, though, in point of poetic merit, they are surrounded 
by many which are at least their equals. 


XXI. The Songsof Zion: or, the Praises of the Church Universal : consisting 
of the entire Book of Psalms, with many other passages of the Old and 
New Testament, in the Authorised Version, arranged and syllabically 
divided for Chanting: with an Essay, by Evsrace R. Conver, M.A. 
London: J. Dinnis. 1845. 24mo. 


It seems to be agreed, on nearly all hands, that our mode of conducting 
public worship is capable of some improvement; especially in that part of it 
in which the people outwardly unite ; and the fact, that there is only one por- 
tion of public worship remaining to us in which more than one voice is used, 
is surely a strong argument tor cultivating that one portion as far as 

sible. And yet, how often do we find our psalmody setting alike at 
ance taste, time, melody, harmony, expression, and every other element 
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of concord, to say nothing of solemn, hallowed feeling! The fault lies 
partly in the general neglect of music in English education, and partly— 
perhaps we should say, consequently—in the very unequal character, both 
of our hymns and of our tunes. We are loth to admit a third cause, which 
is sometimes alleged ;—we mean a prejudice felt against certain classes of 
music, as if there lurked within their glorious harmonies some chord out of 
tune with Nonconformity. It is surely time, if such childish scruples do 
exist, to throw them to the winds. The question is simply one of admitting 
or rejecting songs of praise which do not involve metre, and which, there- 
fore, are fit vehicles for the utterance of the ipsissima verba of the ‘ psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs’ of the universal church from Moses to our 
own days. The principle is admitted, that the people should join audibly 
in the worship of God; how far, is a disputed question: but all, with one 
or two slight exceptions, agree, again, that they should thus join in singing 
the praises of God. Why then bind them down to metres and to stanzas ? 
And observe, if you admit the use of prose, you cannot dispense with 
musical cadence of some kind,—unless, indeed, you admire the singular 
effect of liturgical responses, as commonly employed,—clerk, people, and 
charity children jumbling and scrambling after the minister and after one 
another in ‘confusion worse confounded.’ 

But we cannot discuss this subject in a short notice. We refer all who 
wish to see it thoroughly discussed, to Mr. Conder’s very able Essay ; after 
reading which we scarcely think that, unless they are ‘men who have 
no music in their souls,’ they will need any further persuasion to give 


.chanting a fair trial. In such an experiment, the work before us will be 


found an admirable guide. In a very interesting and well-written intro- 
duction, (distinct from Mr. Conder’s Essay) the Editor informs us that he 
was led to undertake the work from being met, in the attempt to introduce 
chanting, ‘ by this difficulty—that all the psalms and passages of Scripture 
arranged for chanting which we had seen, were printed in the version 
contained in the Psalter as used in the Established Church. This arrange- 
ment of course could not be adopted by Congregational and other churches, 
where the authorised version alone is used. ‘This consideration led us to 
decide on the present publication, and to endeavour to provide for every 
Christian a hymn-book in the authorised version of the Bible. This object 
the Editor has well accomplished. How far our churches and our families 
will avail themselves of his labours, remains for them to decide. We com- 
mend the subject to their calm and candid examination: only protesting,— 
in the name of that Christian liberty which forms the glory of our Inde- 
pendency, and which, we trust, will never succumb to traditionalism in any 
form,—against such objections as, that chanting is (save the mark) Pusey- 
istic! We cannot yet, in our simplicity, perceive the connexion between 
vocal harmony and baptismal regeneration. 

The music to which these psalms and hymns are intended to be sung is 
contained in an accompanying volume, the title of which we subjoin :— 
Fifty-six Standard Chants and a Sanctus, by ORLANDO GiBRons, 
JomMELLI, with the ‘Te Deum;’ pointed and arranged for Chanting : the 
whole being intended as a companion to ‘ The Songs of Zion, or the Praises 
of the Church Universal :’ to which is appended an Explanatory Chant, 
with the Words and Syllables placed under the Notes, for the Instruction of 
Learners in the practice of Chanting. London: J. Dinnis. Oblong. 


XXII. Tracts and Pamphlets. 


We have before us some recently published tracts and pamphlets, 
which claim from us a brief notice. Principles of Nonconformity; an 
ordination discourse by the Rev. Dr. Legge, who has eloquently descanted on 
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Congretionalism, as voluntary, religious, and spiritual. It is a good tract 
for the times.—A Discourse on the Personal Presence of the Spirit with the 
Church, by George Hall, who believes that considerable error prevails amongst 
Christians on this subject. The sermon is baptized with a devotional spirit, 
and may be read with advantage —The Sin of England, by the Rev. ‘I. B. 
Birks, is a re-publication of twelve letters which first appeared in The 
Record newspaper against the Maynooth Bill. The writer takes exclusively 
Protestant ground in opposing the endowment, and consequently fails, in 
our judgment, to establish his point, that the grant is sinful—TZhe Book 
of Entertaining Knowledge, in its first part, discusses the subject of marriage 
in such flippant and trifling common-places, as to deserve no commendation 
from us.—The History and Power of Ecclesiastical Courts is a very valuable 
pamphlet, from the pen of the Rev. Edward Muscutt. The origin, diver- 
sity, jurisdiction, and present state of these anomalous tribunals, are suc- 
cinctly stated, and a strong case made out for their abolition or reconstrue- 
tion, as unenglish and antichristian institutions in their existing form.— 
Comfort for the Dying Christian is a funeral sermon by the Rey. Robert 
Bell, with a brief memoir of John Holland, Esq., whose holy example is 
held up for imitation. As a memento of departed goodness, it is entitled to 
be known beyond the circle of friends to whom it was orally delivered. 

The Deceased Pastor Remembered, by Thomas Craig, is an affectionate 
tribute to the memory and worth of the late Rev. William Ward, who was 
forty years pastor of the Congregational church at Stowmarket, and whose 
removal is suitably improved by a beautiful illustration of the unchanging 
truths he taught.—Fasting ; an essay, by John Collyer Knight. This pub- 
lication is occasioned by the increased importance attached by the Tractarian 
party to the practice of fasting. From a careful examination of all the pas- 
sages in which reference is made to it in the New Testament, the writer vin- 
dicates its non-observance. There is much learning, candour, and good 
sense in the essay.—Tekel, by the Rev. E. F. Ball, is a translation from the 
German of asermon. It is a striking and powerful exhibition of Divine 
truth, yet couched in such a form, as to be much more popular on the con- 
tinent than in this country. 

Three little books published by Mr. Wertheim, of Paternoster Row, and 
intended for children and young people, are before us. TZ'he Good Pastor, 
an original life of Oberlin; The Birth of Christ, and the Iron Pen, two expo- 
sitions of Scripture passages ; and Juliet, the life and death of a Christian 
child, which have all considerable merit and interest about them. ‘They 
are likely to interest the young, and are a little above the ordinary character 
of such publications. 

New Periodicals —Amongst new periodicals of this year which have sur- 
vived the four publishing days of the past months, we mention The Jewish 
Herald ; a cheap, well-conducted monthly magazine, edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Alliott, and devoted to the spiritual welfare of the Jewish people. It is the 
organ of the British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Jews.—The Female's Friend is a periodical issued under the sanction of 
the Associate Institution for the Protection of Women. Its appeals on 
behalf of the young and friendless are affecting, and adapted to do good ; 
but we have little faith in the application of the society for fresh legisla- 
tive enactinents to effect the cure of moral evils. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Babington, C.: The Influence of Christianity in promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery in Europe. Hulsean Prize Essay for 1845. 

Barnes, A.: Notes on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians, to 
Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon. Aylott and Jones. 

Bourne, H.: Christ the true and faithful Witness of the Everlasting 
Covenant. 2 vols. Seeley and Co. 
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